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AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF 


T HAS been said, 
you and I have no doubt said it sometime or other, that the liturgy 
can be an education in itself. Even something like a complete curric- 
ulum in itself perhaps, if the side roads into secular subjects such as 
language, history, literature, philosophy were followed up. Perhaps 
if some Catholic school decided to ignore the educational conven- 
tions and base its curriculum frankly on Catholic thought and 
culture .... 

That may be only a dream. But suppose we limit ourselves to 
religious education. In that sense could the liturgy be an education 
in itself? Is there any truth in such an idea? And if true, what exactly 
would it mean? 

Well, it was true once. There is no doubt about the liturgy being 
a religious education in itself in the early days of the Church. It was 
the only religious education there was for Christians, once their 
convert-instructions were finished. The reader will quite likely sus- 
pect such statements when they come from me. So I will quote from 
a lecture given by Fr. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., the famous author of 
The Mass of the Roman Rite, etc. Entitled “The Pastoral Effect of 
the Liturgy,” it was printed in Orate Fratres, October, 1949. The 
entire essay should be read — or re-read. Fr. Jungmann is speaking 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, the days of St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Patrick. 

The formative power of the liturgy was both pro- 
found and vast, but there were no Christian schools, neither for the ele- 
mentary level, which was mostly a matter of private enterprise, nor for 
higher education. On the contrary, in the public, or more correctly in the 
semi-public schools, the pagan element still predominated for a long 
time. The Church gave no systematic catechetical instruction to the chil- 
dren: their religious training was left entirely to the parents. The Church 
made no special provision for the care of youth; they were left to fend 
for themselves. There were no Christian societies or confraternities or 
institutions comparable to organized Catholic action. . . . And yet 
there existed a flourishing Christian life. For there existed a living lit- 
urgy. . . . What had come as a mysterious gift from above and from the 
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East was now clothed and furnished with forms of expression from their 
own cultural world. The language too was the national language. . . . 
The liturgy was thus enabled to exercise its function as teacher. . . . It 
was both Christian school and Christian instruction ; the liturgy enriched 
the parents interiorly to such an extent that they were enabled to instruct 
their children; the liturgy made the Christians coalesce into one com- 
munity. Through the liturgy, i.e., through the word of God which it con- 
tains and through the strength of its sacraments, pagan society became a 
Christian society. .. . 

From an Austrian Jesuit let us turn to a French 
Sulpician, Fr. Joseph Colomb. He too points out to us that the liturgy 
is the Church’s official way of teaching. Just as our Lord taught the 
apostles by living with them, letting them see His actions, and ex- 
plaining His actions to them, so we too live with the Church, as she 
re-lives the life and actions of her Master, and our need is simply to 
have that life and those actions lit up for us by the ministry of the 
word. The “gestes,” the actions of the Church, especially the central 
eucharistic action, ought to produce in us the same effects as the 
actions of Christ produced on the apostles. 

What is more (says Abbé Colomb), the liturgy, and the liturgical 
year, is not only the Church’s way of teaching us the historical facts 
of the redemption, it is also “the Church’s official method of spiritual 
direction.”” The commandments and the Christian’s rule of life, as 
well as the creed, are all there in the sacraments, the liturgy, if prop- 
erly entered into and assimilated. 

Then [says Fr. Colomb, getting near- 
er his knuckle] if we admit that the liturgy is the religious instruction for 
grown-ups, it follows that the religious instruction of children ought to 
prepare them to follow the liturgy, ought to form them for the liturgical 
life. . . . It is only too obvious that this is not the case, at least in 
France. We are far from our origins. [Far, he means, from the original 
organic union of catechesis and liturgy, and far from the narrative sylla- 
bus urged by St. Augustine in De catechizandis rudibus.] Alas, we now 
have a plan almost entirely systematized, a summary of theology, in 
which the liturgy perhaps survives as a single chapter about feasts and 
ceremonies. 

And if and when the older pupils do get a missal into 
their hands, they have no background for appreciating its richness 
and deep simplicity. Somehow (concludes Fr. Colomb), without 
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neglecting systematic reason we must get back to the real tradition 
of the Church.! 

There are, I suppose, two main ways of bringing the liturgy and 
catechism together. One would be to use the liturgy as an approach 
to the catechism, and the other would be to treat the liturgy (and its 
scriptural elements) as the main content, with the catechism coming 
in as a commentary, reference-book fashion, only when needed. Let 
us briefly consider these two ways. 

1) The liturgical approach. This seems obvious enough nowa- 
days, especially the approach through the liturgical year. If the 
Church takes the trouble to re-enact the whole Story for us every 
year, from creation to doomsday, why shouldn’t we fit our routine 
instruction into that tremendous drama? 

Thirty years ago I had a shot at doing it myself, in a book called 
Twelve and After, which still strikes me as quite useful (if one can’t 
talk about a thirty-year-old book as impartially as if somebody else 
had written it, what’s the use of living on and on, at all?). But I 
was not very ambitious and was content to link up the great doc- 
trines with the great feasts and seasons, leaving details to look after 
themselves rather. 

Others have attempted the same thing more thoroughly; even 
using the actual missal as a catechism approach: Dom E. D. Rut- 
ledge for boys at boarding schools, for instance, and the late Bishop 
Schlarman of Peoria, Illinois, for his diocesan clergy’s Sunday in- 
structions. I would not feel competent to judge them, but it seems 
to me a very difficult task: there are so many loose ends to be got in 
for the sake of completeness, one has to discover a suitable occasion 
for indulgences, or infallibility, or eighth commandment or what 
not, it might get rather artificial perhaps. Another school book that 
might be mentioned is La Vie liturgique et sacramentelle, by Canon 
Rolin: one of the series published by Editions de l’Ecole, Paris, and 
edited by that great catechist, Canon André Boyer. 

2) The liturgy texts used as content. This would evidently be a far 
more radical method, and I doubt if anybody has really tried it. To 
start with, the texts themselves — the Sunday masses, or the bap- 

* All this is in an article in the Salzburg Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erzie- 


hungswissenschaft, but alas I have not the exact date: probably 1950. The 
title of the article is “Catechisme, liturgie, et methode active.” 
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tismal service, or the canon of the Mass even— seem to have 
suffered a good deal of misunderstanding and mix-up in the course 
of centuries, and much reconstruction and revision is needed even 
to get back to the liturgy of St. Gregory the Great, still more to get 
forward to the doubtless more streamlined texts of “Petrus Roman- 
us” or his nearer predecessors.” 

But if anybody wants to see what some of the most forward-look- 
ing minds in the catechetical movement are thinking about, I strongly 
recommend them to get hold of the July number (No. 19) of the 
Delasallian quarterly Catéchistes (250 francs from the Procure 
Générale des Fréres, 78 rue de Sevres, Paris VII). It is a special 
number entirely concerned with “the sacraments and catechesis.” 
There you will find articles by a dozen or more great continental 
names, priests, teaching brothers, and women teachers, and in par- 
ticular an article by the editor, Frére Vincent, entitled “Sources 
bibliques de notre catéchése sacramentaire.” 

Briefly he directs us back to our Lord’s own use of Scripture, 
especially after His resurrection: which means going back to the 
Old Testament, and using it to throw light on the new. (Yes, dear 
reader, but real light, true light, from our Lord’s own mind.) Frére 
Vincent turns our eyes towards such tremendous ideas as the Pasch, 
the anointed king, the bread and wine, the deluge, the kingdom, the 
people of God, the land of promise: all the rich, deep-rooted, rami- 
fying, explosive “centers of interest,” which we have reduced to a 
bare list of “types and prophecies” at the back of the catechism, a 
list that has less relation to the realities than a heap of fishbones has 
to Friday’s dinner.’ 

Frére Vincent quotes freely from Pére Daniélou, S.J., in Bible et 
Liturgie and La Maison-Dieu, to show how important it is that we 
should see the history of our Lord and of His Church (as He Him- 
self saw it) as being a fulfilment on a grander scale of what is related 
in the ancient Scriptures of the wonders done by God for His people. 
By a notable coincidence the first 1954 number of Lumen Vitae 


*“Petrus Romanus,” last of the popes, according to the “prophecy of St. 
Malachy.” — Ep. 

*In the new catechism for Scotland, even such bare lists have disappeared. 
In all its 700 questions and answers, there is no allusion to the Pasch, and 
except for Adam and Eve, no more than two or three casual references to the 
Old Testament (e.g., nos. 99, 523). 
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(the international catechetical review published by the Brussels 
Jesuits) covers the same ground of “Initiation to the Sacraments,” 
and an article by Lucien de Bontridder goes even more into details 
than Frére Vincent in tracing the “typology” of the sacraments. And 
see also a good article by Fr. H. M. Fortmann in the same periodical, 
1954, No. 2. 

Whichever way we use the liturgy, or let it use us in our instruct- 
ing, we can see that it would mean more Scripture, more poetry, 
more use of imagination and pictorial image, and less insistence on 
definitions and logical divisions and rational arguments. 

We can well imagine what wrathful suspicions that last sentence 
will arouse in the breasts of most readers of the professorial kind, 
so let us hasten to enumerate three limiting considerations which 
must be taken into account by anybody who thinks of using the 
liturgy as a basis for religious instruction. 

Consideration number one: A good many things have happened 
since the fifth century, and we cannot put the clock back. The logical 
systematizing of the scholastics, issuing in what we may call the 
“seminary theology” of today, may have been overdone, but we may 
be sure it happened because it was needed. 

With all respect to Fr. Jungmann’s rosy picture, one may doubt 
if the liturgy of the golden age was really so effective as education. 
Surely it must have been rather a hit-and-miss effort, and the aver- 
age Catholic who may have been not too regular at Mass or not too 
attentive to the long sermons and readings, must have been rather 
hazy in his ideas even about such basic points as creation or incarna- 
tion or Trinity, except perhaps in cases where there happened to be 
an exciting heresy on at the time. 

There is something to be said for catechisms after all. Which do 
you think would be the best regular method for a priest to instruct 
his congregation: to do a catechism answer or two every Sunday at 
Mass (as part of the Mass so to speak) or to give them a little 
Parschian ferverino on the Sunday proper? I would certainly vote 
for the catechism-answer as a regular thing, with the Parschian dis- 
course for special occasions. (Only of course one would ask for a 
better catechism, more scripturally inspired and in a language nearer 
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to the heart, and naturally one would while speaking seize every 
opportunity to underline the connections between the particular 
teaching and the Action in progress at the altar. ) 

Consideration number two: Liturgical instruction means scrip- 
tural instruction, and that immediately raises all those questions of 
scriptural scholarship which have been at last settled in principle 
by the Pope in the encyclical Divino afflante but which are still 
terra incognita to most of us priests, let alone the laity. The ark and 
the great fish of Jonas and the manna — such narratives are litur- 
gical and doctrinal material of the very highest rank, straight from 
the lips of Truth incarnate. Does that mean we have to treat them as 
if they were so many factual statements taken from the Cambridge 
Modern History? 

We will just ask the question, and pass on. Too many liturgical 
movement people, it seems to me, are inclined to leave such ques- 
tions aside as if they did not matter. They matter just as much today 
as Aristotelian philosophy mattered in the days of Abelard and St. 
Bernard. 

Consideration number three is not dissimilar, but instead of his- 
torical accuracy it concerns the accuracy of physical science. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, the mind of modern man is soaked in modern 
astronomy, modern physics, modern anthropology and geology — 
and these are all true, except we doubt some of the anthropologs. 

To the full-bloom liturgical movement mind all this is a frightful 
bore, and he wants to stick to his symbolic language without bother- 
ing to think how it seems to the high school boy fresh from his class- 
room. The theologian ought to build a bridge but he doesn’t, because 
his solution is to discard imagination and symbols altogether, though 
he has had to start from them in Scripture. He has faced the Coper- 
nican revolution in his own fashion but has never really brought 
down his solution to the level of pastoral theology. 

Let us ask just one obvious question, a question which the theo- 
logian will deem too childish to answer, and which the school boy 
will be too timid to ask: Where exactly is our Lord’s risen body 
now? Several theories could be offered, in terms of astronomy and 
physics. I don’t say the religious instructor is bound to offer any of 
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them, and the average censor would probably discourage the print- 
ing of any of them, or even the raising of the problem.‘ In the 
catechism the question is answered, or rather evaded, by taking 
refuge in a pre-Copernican phrase which is still accurate in theol- 
ogy but has become astronomically, that is in the material world, 
only a metaphor, and hence no answer to the school boy’s unspoken 
question: “in the highest place in heaven.” 

Are we going to be called modernistic if we say that such a use 
of words, in scientific theology, as distinct from prayers, etc., is lazy 
almost to the point of dishonesty? Or at any rate that it is inadequate 
in making real the theological truth to a generation of which even 
the most ignorant members know more about light-years and 
nebulae than Galileo himself did? 

It seems to me that some exponents of the liturgical movement 
go writing on and on without paying any attention to the considera- 
tions mentioned above. Through whole volumes, whole series of 
commentaries, they remain entirely on the plane of symbols and 
symbolic truth, as if there were no such thing as defining one’s terms 
with matter-of-fact Aristotelian accuracy, or asking what the sym- 
bols call for in terms of everyday life and work. 

Are they not living in a kind of pleasant ivory tower? Can they 
expect anybody to join them there, except a few fellow escapists? 

Truth is one. Somehow every kind of truth must be capable of 
integration. There are various ways of using human language, of 
course, and it is right to keep them distinct at least in our own mind, 
the poetic language from the scientific language, and so on. They 
have different powers, they are effective in different ways. But in 
the end they are all reducible to Truth, aren’t they, and none of them 
must entirely ignore the others. 

Perhaps I have put all this too strongly, but it seems to me to 
indicate some caveats needed in using the liturgy as a total religious 
education. As for the liturgical approach, such hesitations would 
not apply, and a good dose of liturgical approach seems just what 
the doctor is ordering. 


“For example, I was prevented by the censor (the late Dr. John Arendzen, 
God rest his soul) from mentioning one of these theories—something about 
“dimensions” it was—in my pupils’ textbook Abbreviated Catechism with 
Explanations. 
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Everyone surely feels the inadequacy of the present jejune bone- 
dry theological lecture-room-type way of presenting the faith to the 
bored faithful. Everyone must surely want it to become somehow 
pictorial, imaginative, real. “The kingdom of heaven is like. . . . 
The kingdom of heaven is like. . . .” 

Images are wanted, great images, the right living images, and the 
Church’s own armory of them is waiting for us in the liturgy. Mass 
and liturgy generally could be for all Catholics, as it was for that 
splendid pioneer Dom Virgil Michel, a great door opening on to the 
whole of life. 
whole of life. F. H, Drinkwater 


LESSONS OF PRAYER 


N PSALM 140 the prophet 
David, assailed from all sides by unrelenting enemies, reveals, al- 
most incidentally, how he finds in prayer deliverance from his trials. 
Most happily, it is in this intimate poem that the Church discovered 
the classic expression of what Christian prayer should be; and she 
has coined it in the versicle of Sunday Vespers throughout the year. 
Here is the original second verse: 


Y. Dirigatur, Domine, oratio mea, 

RY. Sicut incensum in conspectu tuo. 
May my prayer, O Lord, be guided 
As incense rising to Thee. 

From a careful reading of the entire 
psalm, it is quite evident that this prayer is both ritual and 
personal. The insistent yearning of the psalmist under the pres- 
sure of evil indicates that the main intention of his recourse to God 
is not only to be freed from his enemies, but to be preserved from 
succumbing to their wicked ways. Yet, the delightful image of in- 
cense suggests that his heart, while deeply intent upon his own mis- 
fortunes, was placing his trust in the sacrificial invocation which 
closed each Jewish day. 
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I. PRAYER COMES FROM GOD 





The self-revelation of an oppressed psalmist provides some precious 
information about the nature of prayer. When life itself is at stake, 
all human self-reliance vanishes as a shadow, and God alone re- 
mains as the assurance of survival. Thus, whether the course of our 
life be undisturbed, or whether it be tossed as by the waves of an 
engulfing ocean, prayer is at all times the testimony which we owe 
to God that our security rests in Him, and in Him alone. 

It is possible, even probable, that the first man was a perfect con- 
templative, fully perceptive of God’s wonders and unconcerned with 
the depths of evil. Since the fall, however, prayer is an effort towards 
salvation. It is first the prayer of the sinner; then, of the redeemed. 

Well aware of this condition, the psalmist does not foolishly pre- 
tend to make his own prayer; he asks for guidance —a vivid 
indication of another fundamental quality of prayer, namely, that 
it be inspired by God. David asks that his prayer “be guided” ; much 
later, Christ will say that it is the Spirit who prays in us. 

Guidance, as the psalmist perceives it, is twofold. First, realizing 
that he is crushed under a weight which he finds impossible to lift 
and that he lies prostrate without hope of rising, he asks God to put 
in his troubled heart the spark of hope. Thus, all prayer begins with 
the desire to pray. And this desire is itself a gift of the merciful 
goodness of God. 

Secondly, the evening sacrifice of the Jewish worship is ever 
present to the psalmist. Two contrasting scenes are before his 
humble mind: one, the hateful and insolent violence of his enemies, 
the other, the peaceful serenity of that part of the ancient worship 
which closely approaches the meditative spirit of our own liturgical 
office. 

His soul, troubled beyond measure by the first, is fully comforted 
by the second. For therein God Himself has deposited, as in a well, 
the never-drying waters of spiritual comfort. 

Thus we learn how we depend entirely upon God, not only for 
the desire to pray, without which there would be no real prayer, but 
also for the thoughts and sentiments which make prayer a factor 
of salvation. 

The experience of David in his quest for prayer is the experience 
of all. We may disregard his personal afflictions and consider only 
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our relatively comfortable lives. In ourselves, as in the prophet- 
king, the pursuit is identical: a rising unto God. This rising, however, 
from its contrite beginning to its unfathomable heights, comes from 
> § divine grace. 

- & Thus we rise to God through the power of God. This is the uni- 
versal law of prayer, and of Christian prayer as well. At the thresh- 


a ’ old of the New Testament, Peter will profess our subjection to this 

° law when, under an awareness similar to that of David, he will beg 
the Lord to teach His disciples how to pray. On that day, Christ is 

‘ proclaimed the unique and infallible Master of Christian prayer. 

s | Il. PSALMS, THE LANGUAGE OF PRAYER 

1. 

% | One may ask: How does Christ teach prayer to the Christians of all 

d i times? The answer to this vital question should be more apparent if 


we glance once more at prayer as the verse of Psalm 140 describes 











h ’ _ it, prayer in the Old Covenant. 
‘ At that time, God did not expose prayer to the vagaries of man- 
e | kind: He Himself organized worship. For, if the holy Scripture is 
ft | rightly understood, worship is prayer. Certainly, the numerous 
t te sacrifices were somewhat imbedded in external forms adapted to 
h the spiritual infirmity of man for whom Christ had not as yet reclined 
il over the eucharistic table, nor ascended upon the triumphant wood 
of the cross. But, to the believing Jew, prayer is primarily the ex- 
- pression of his reverence for God’s wonders and the proclamation 
is of his loving allegiance. 
5 Hence, from the beginning, the prayer which God teaches is 
p above all the prayer of praise. The frequent intervention of Jahwe 
1 to remind His people of this is ample proof that, even as of old, 
prayer prompted by personal needs leans unmistakably on formal 
d worship. 
1, Prayer, inspired and taught by God, is mainly contained in the 
book of psalms. This book is the manual which nourished the devo- 
- tion of the chosen people. We know how the literary composition 
it of a large number of psalms proves they were destined for ritual 
- use; but we are also aware that the pious Jew, retiring to his inner 
chamber, found in the psalms the authentic language of his com- 
= muning with God. 
ly Whether, then, the psalm loudly resounded in the Temple, o1 
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whether it re-echoed the silent whispers of a solitary soul, it was 
suited to raise external worship as well as the struggles of man from 
a purely human or formal level to that spiritual sphere whereupon 
one truly meets God. If we discount certain passages still burdened 
with temporal failings, there abound in each psalm expressions of 
divine communication which even the highest Christian mysticism 
did not excel. 

When the Church assumed her mission, she was conscious from 
the outset that the command of the Master implied, not only the 
duty of teaching the faith, but the commission also of leading souls 
in prayer. Like those who could only look forward to the messianic 
kingdom, the Christian, too, is unable to pray without the guidance 
of God. 

It is significant that, when organizing Christian prayer, the 
Church felt no need of creating all anew a language that might per- 
haps be more adequate to her heightened objectives. The communal 
treasure of the psalms appeared to her as equally adapted to the 
prayer of sacramental redemption, as it had been to express far-away 
hope. 

Thus today, as of old, psalmody is the core of prayer. By lending 
her authority to the psalms, the Church publicly proclaims the fact 
that, from the beginning and once for all, God Himself has put on 
human lips the very words by which He desires to be praised. 


III. THE OFFICE OF PRAISE 
Yet, even though she may borrow, the Church is never satisfied with 
mere borrowing. To all which she makes her own, she adds an un- 
mistakable imprint. Catholic psalmody is a far cry from Jewish 
worship or piety. It is now the prayer of Christ; for Christ Himself 
is its ultimate meaning. 

The Master made it the pattern after which Christians were to 
pray, because it is in His own person that the psalms reach their 
highest and fullest meaning. Whether individual psalms are directly 
messianic or not, all of them become fully true in the active redemp- 
tion of the New Man. Having chosen them as His prayer, Jesus 
Himself prays in the psalms as the one who personifies the actual 
redemption of every soul. 

Needless to say, because the psalms are, in the divine economy, 
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Christo-centric in character, they offer to the Christian soul a new 
and immense perspective. They are no longer the stammering of a 
people in anguish, looking to a distant Promise, but the lyric effusion 
of a spiritual family in full possession of Him who is “God among 
men.” 

This explains the magnificent flowering of liturgical prayer in the 
early era of Christianity. It is almost idle to retell its glories. More 
useful perhaps to recall that the psalms are the inexhaustible source 
from which, in the course of centuries, the divine office (as we call 
official Christian prayer now) is the Church’s digest of prayer where- 
in the spirit of the psalms is the all-pervading factor. 

When, in the sixth century, Benedict organized a way of life 
whose vital rhythm is prayer, continuous prayer, he inaugurated 
nothing new. The Roman psalmody appeared to him as a fully satis- 
fying basis upon which the soul can reach the highest heights of 
union with Christ. 

Surprisingly (to a modern), what one might call his treatise on 
prayer is but a series of chapters giving a definite form to the 
psalmodic liturgy of the community. He was convinced, as the entire 
Rule proves, that communal praise of God is the infallible school 
wherein prayer-life is taught. He presumes that a soul incessantly 
nourished at the well of the psalms will in all its activities quasi- 
automatically radiate a silent contemplation. 

The versicle of Sunday Vespers is a discreet summary of the the- 
ology of prayer as the early Church initiated it, and as Benedict 
systematized it in the precincts of a monastery. As David, who, even 
in the throes of oppression, could not forego the incense of the 
Temple, so too the holy founder believed that all Christian prayer 
must be, first and last, a sharing in the divine praise which Christ 
Himself gave to His own as the means of communing with the 
Father. And, doing so, he was assured that the souls submitting them- 
selves to liturgical prayer would be under the sure guidance (“diriga- 
tur”) of God and would enjoy the mystery of His beatifying pres- 
ence (“in conspectu tuo”’). 


IV. DIVINE PRAISE: LOST AND RESTORED 


Fourteen centuries have passed, and liturgical prayer has practically 
disappeared from Catholic devotion. Surely, monasteries are keep- 
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ing the tradition of the divine office, and a few cloisters are still 
accepting the burden of the traditional chanting. But can we say 
that even the recitation of monks or religious always evidences, in 
our time, the primacy of psalmody in the formation of the spirit of 
prayer? And even if it does, is there no reason for concern about 
the universal attitude of Christendom? 

There was a time when every cathedral had a “chapter” whose 


first duty it was to chant the psalmody in the name of the whole | 


diocese. If, at times, the chanting of the canons sounded too often 
like mere routine, at least the prayer taught by Christ was still heard 
by the Father. Today the cathedral, the “mother church,” is in most 
instances silent; only solemn celebrations furnish fragmentary re- 
minders of a glorious heritage (and duty) of praise. 

Moreover, most religious orders have resorted to a partial or 
total dispensation from the liturgical office in order the better to 
fulfil (so we are told) the particular objectives of their institutions. 

This writer is not authorized to cast a stone, however; for if we 
look for the causes which brought about this change of mind and 
such daring transformation in the habits of prayer, it might event- 
ually be found that the true evaluation of prayer deteriorated among 
those who should never have lost it. Is it not possible that the saints 
or the founders responsible for the foundations of religious com- 
munities, faced with a routine performance of what we unfortunate- 
ly call the canonical office, felt the need of re-affirming the necessity 
of internal prayer, which the traditional psalmody, as practiced, 
appeared to neglect? 

There exists today, thanks be to God, a powerful trend urging 
souls to repossess divine praise. Admittedly, it is but a trend; but 
it has all the marks of the Spirit who renews the face of the earth. 
It is no longer in good taste to deny that the breviary is the book of 
Catholic prayer, notwithstanding all customs to the contrary. Many 
scholarly and theological studies have shaken off the dust which 
had accumulated over the psalms. Books and leaflets have multi- 
plied to popularize the prayer which belongs to the people of God. 
And now the clergy is asking for a rejuvenated office more adapted 
to the responsibilities incumbent upon priests in our time. It be- 
comes evident that the desire to pray in communion with Mother 
Church is rapidly growing. 
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Perhaps this is the time to ask frankly what the religious orders 
are going to do. If words heard now and then are any indication, if 
initiatives taken here and there are symptomatic, it is difficult to see 
how they can remain adamant to a movement led by the Spirit, under 
the plea of retaining temporary and (in some cases) erroneous 
traditions. 

Surely, we may expect an inherited love of custom to offer a 
passive or even active resistance ; but is it unreasonable to hope for 
a growing practical recognition on the part of all religious orders, 
regardless of their particular avocation, that the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church is, according to the words of St. Pius X, an 
indispensable and primary source of prayer? This has been too long 
forgotten ; an increasing number of religious desire that it be more 
fully realized anew. 

What are we waiting for? Is it not evident that no rule, in prin- 
ciple, is inimical to the prayer of the Church? And, as the Church 
has the power to modify even the most venerable religious customs, 
why should religious houses not avail themselves of this privilege 
in order to enrich greatly their community prayer? There is, in 
recent years, ample indication that the Holy See will gladly grant 
the privilege of the divine office, in whole or in part, to any com- 
munity who asks for it because its members are convinced of its 
importance. 

Are we perhaps tempted to think that the future of Catholicism 
depends so largely on education and Catholic action that, in the 
face of modern apostolic needs, liturgical prayer imposes an un- 
affordable expenditure of time? God forbid that this writer should 
furget the repeated calls of the Church to the battlefield; but even 
battle must be planned. It is well-nigh inconceivable that those who 
dedicate their lives to the service of God should steal from prayer 
the time which decides the fecundity of all apostolate. To pretend 
that there is no time for liturgical prayer is a fatal secularistic view; 
to make time is an unmistakable proof of Christian spirit; and in 
most cases, after all, it will be a matter of adjustment and substitu- 
tion rather than of addition. 

We must realize, too, that the laity, unhampered by devotional 
customs, can freely return to sounder traditions and, at once, join 
the Church in prayer. This is not only possible; it is really happen- 
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ing. One finds the desire to praise God more perfectly among all 
groups of people, and not only, or even perhaps chiefly, among 
intellectuals, but among the rank and file who, like David, are im- 
mersed in life’s daily struggles. To them, divine praise is the answer 
to their quest for a fervent Christian life. 

Can we visualize a rejuvenated Christendom in which a busy 
laity is eagerly learning to pray as the Church prays, while clergy 
and religious stand ever more aloof from the prayer of Christ? This 
is the reason why it is imperative that the latter regain the leader- 
ship which they stand in danger of losing. 

Two things are of vital importance. First, that those who, by 
vocation, are dedicated to God’s service, resume in larger measure 
the chanting of the praise of God, and that the laity be made con- 
scious, by all possible means, that the priest as well as the religious 
are discharging the duty of a prayer which is theirs as well. Secondly, 
if we want the people to take their place again in divine praise, why 
do we delay in organizing at all costs the restoration of the official 
Evening Prayers of the Church; why has Pope Pius XII’s urgent 
recommendation to this effect in Mediator Dei so far gone un- 
heeded? 

Should these things come to pass, then the incense of the Temple 
which comforted the soul of the great David will again rise to the 
Father in the odor of Christ, “in odore Christi.” 

Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE LITURGY 
AS TRADITION 


OTHING less than a many- 
sided approach can do justice to the wealth of the liturgy. Such as it 
arose out of the presence of the risen Christ in the memorial of His 
passion, as it was developed in patristic times, as it was meditated 
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upon and detailed out in the middle ages, the liturgy embosoms the 
length and breadth of the life of the Church. 

It is not only the worship of God, or man’s uplifting into a sacra- 
mental sphere of being, or a corporate enlarging of each believer’s 
commitment to Christ. Because it is all that at once, it is much more 
still. The togetherness of those dove-tailed aspects of the praying 
community of Christ’s disciples creates a further liturgical dimen- 
sion to which it is our purpose to draw attention: the liturgy is in 
deeds what catholicity is in principles. 


CATHOLICITY 
One of the basic elements in the framework of the Church is pro- 
vided by what the Council of Nicea expressed with the adjective 
“catholicam.” In patristic theology catholicity is not a separate 
mark of the Church, such as later treatises on the Church have 
viewed it. Rather, it is the sum-total of all the qualities of the 
Church wherein oneness, holiness and apostolicity are grounded. It 
is the substructure of the edifice, the root of the tree. 

This deepest level of the Church’s reality comes to light, before all 
else, in the liturgy, when the gathering of the faithful, however small 
in numbers, becomes the fulness of the Church by sharing in the 
body and blood of the Lord. On the pattern of the sacramental 
transubstantiation and as a sequel to it, the body of the faithful is 
made into the Body of the Lord. Through a liturgical mystery the 
mystical Body of Christ is built up (1 Cor. 10:17). 

Hence the liturgy, in ultimate analysis, achieves the catholicity 
of the Church: the wholeness of Christ is communicated to all; each 
is enlarged kath’olou to the measure of the Whole. 

An old theological axiom tried to express this: “lex orandi lex 
credendi” (the norm of prayer manifests the norm of belief). To 
discover the totality of faith we have to behold the totality of the 
liturgy. For the formulated law of Catholic faith follows the inner 
law of Catholic worship. 

The early stage of the former was unfolded from the latter. The 
conciliar formulae evolved out of the liturgical experience as a set 
of explanations that threw light on the womb that had fostered 
them from the beginning. 
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ORIGINS OF THE NEW TEST MENT 


Our own times have seen a simultaneous return to the theology of 
patristic times, now better known and more congenially understood 
than ever before in the West, and that renewed penetration into the 
spirit of Catholic worship which is called the liturgical movement. 
Because the theology displayed in liturgical texts is basically patris- 
tic, both movements had to grow together. 

Yet a third modern phenomenon gives further importance to that 
connection of Catholic theological tradition and Catholic liturgy. 
Modern exegesis, after its first drily and necessarily analytical phase, 
has now reached in part a more spiritual stage, when Scripture is 
again studied on the background that brought it into being. 

The over-all picture that seems to be now emerging from exegeti- 
cal research shows Scripture as being born of the liturgy. Not only 
do many passages in St. Paul’s epistles clear up concrete points of 
the order of worship in Pauline churches; not only do they repro- 
duce a number of liturgical texts then in use: they moreover imply 
that St. Paul’s theology, which originated in a vision of the risen 
Lord, grew with Paul’s developing awareness of the presence of the 
risen Lord in the gathering of the faithful around the eucharistic 
table. 

We are also discovering more and more the liturgical structure of 
the four Gospels themselves. This, which was suspected long ago 
in the case of John’s Gospel, is becoming increasingly clear as re- 
gards the three others also. 

As for the Apocalypse’s vision of the cosmic relevance of the 
liturgy, wherein earth and angels take part together with redeemed 
mankind, it obviously proceeds from a profound insight into the 
meaning of the local Church’s meeting around its bishop for a com- 
mon sharing of “holy things.” 

Hence, the writings of the New Testament stem from the live 
fount of the eucharistic worship and the sacramental events of the 
primitive Christian communities. The coming decades will no doubt 
throw more light on neo-testamentary liturgical motifs which we can 
only guess at for the time being, and on the groundwork underlying 
the books of the New Testament. 
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ESTABLISHING WHE CANON 


Not only do the main writings of the New Testament proceed from 
the liturgy both in their shape and in their meaning. It can also be 
maintained with considerable probability that the fixation of a 
canon of the New Testament was also done for a liturgical purpose 
and according to principles borrowed from a liturgical experience. 

The scriptural synaxis (worship meeting) of the Church, which 
was originally centered on the Old Testament, made room for Chris- 
tian writings because these, particularly the apostolic letters and 
Gospels, referred to the common experience of the Church. The 
community knew itself as the trustee of a message deposited by the 
apostles. It perceived parts of that message in writings which were 
accordingly received into public reading. 

Each local Church, according to its sensitivity to the Holy Spirit, 
discerned more or less obscurely the imprint of the Spirit in a num- 
ber of short documents. Comparison between these insights slowly 
brought about a general agreement on the inspired books. Local 
liturgical experiences climaxed into a mutual understanding which 
eventually acquired the force of a “canon,” of a ruling defining the 
books that transmit the apostolic faith. 

In other words, the New Testament writings were seen to be in- 
spired because the Church sensed their correspondence to her own 
experience of Christ in the liturgy. The Mystical Body of Christ 
recognized the written word as a channel of the Spirit of Christ. 


TRADITION OF ‘‘HOLY THINGS’’ 

In a twofold.sense, then, the liturgy stood at the origin of the New 
Testament. It provided likewise the locus where the passage from 
Scripture to Tradition took place. 

It is now becoming increasingly admitted that the sort of theology 
that makes tradition extraneous to Scripture has unwarrantedly 
dwarfed a point of fact with which the Fathers and the Schoolmen 
were familiar: viz, that tradition is nothing if it is not the tradition 
of Scripture, just as the sacraments are nothing if they are not the 
sacraments of faith. 

Far from being automatic magical devices, the sacraments are 
meaningful only to a faith that discerns their power. Likewise, the 
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tradition whose ever-flowing stream runs through the history of the M) 
Church is no other than a transmission of the apostolic faith men. of | 
tioned in the New Testament. In a most genuine sense, Scriptur 7°! 
as recording the faith of the eye-witnesses of the death and resur.| 3 4" 


rection of Christ is the content of tradition. But Scripture points to 7 the 
the apostolic faith only insofar as it is read as an inspired book, tha 7 : 
is — in the light of its origin — insofar as the liturgical experience @ 5“ 
of the Church manifests its inspiration. = me 

In the setting of the liturgy, the transmission or tradition of Scrip-| . 
ture which forms the backbone of the Mass of the Catechumens and — ye 


of the lessons of the breviary is germane to another tradition: the 7 
traditio corporis et sanguinis Christi (the tradition, handing on, of | 
the body and blood of Christ) is prepared for by the traditio Scrip. 





turae (the handing on of Scripture) in the present order of the Mass In 
— although it was practiced by the primitive Christians before the | 7 arg 
first lines of the New Testament were written. The body and blood | | of | 
of Christ are handed on, transmitted, to the faithful in the holy |) poe 
Communion, who have been disposed for it by the readings, the ae 
transmission, of the Scriptures. 1 
There is also a traditio Spiritus (a “tradition” or communication | 7 ™ 
of the Spirit) which takes place in confirmation, when the Holy | jo 
Ghost, following the impetus of the tradidit Spiritum of Calvary | pe 
(John 19:30), reaches all believers. : 
Thus viewed in its liturgical background, the tradition of the as 
Church is first and foremost a transmission of “holy things”: of the 7 the 
body and blood of Christ, of the Spirit, of the Scriptures. the 


TRADITION OF DOCTRINE © the 
It is also, as a consequence, the transmission of a doctrine. The |} the 
traditio symboli (the ritual transmission of the Apostles’ Creed) in in t 
baptism is the main doctrinal action of the Church, whereby th: f§ the; 
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of the Body. It is followed by the transmission of the Creed of Nicea T 
in the Mass, and of the Athanasian Creed (“Quicumque”’) in the J) buti 
divine office. sisté 


It is expanded, still in a strictly liturgical setting, in writings like 
the Mystagogical Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, or the De 
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Mysteriis and De Sacramentis of St. Ambrose of Milan. The origin 
of these and, most probably, of the Apostles’ Creed also is liturgical, 
since the Creed was seemingly composed as a baptismal formula 
and the catecheses explained to neophytes the liturgical experiences 
they were preparing to undergo or they had already undergone. 

Moreover, the core of the Fathers’ writings, their homilies and 
sermons, now excerpted in the breviary, were delivered in liturgical 
meetings: hence their peculiar authority in Catholic tradition. 

In sum, the tradition of the Church is no other than the liturgy 
itself in its totality, as the transmission of the “holy things” com- 
mitted to the apostolic Church. 


THE LAITY’S FUNCTION 


In order to perceive all the implications of the liturgical movement, 
we have therefore to look at the vistas opened by the basic identity 
of liturgy and tradition. New attempts to bring the liturgy to the 
people — or rather, to bring the people to the liturgy — should take 
account of two leading principles. 

In the first place, since the liturgy was at the origin of the New 
Testament and now enshrines the official reading of Scripture to 
the faithful, it is in the liturgy itself (including as it should a sermon 


» or homily bearing on a liturgical-scriptural topic) that the faithful 


ought to find their key to the meaning of Scripture. 

In the second place, since tradition is really included in the liturgy 
of which it is no more than an aspect, the laity’s participation in 
the liturgy ought to open their mind to their own positive share in 
the transmission of tradition. Being “passive” insofar as they receive 
the “holy things” handed on to them in the liturgy (the Eucharist, 
the Spirit, the Scriptures, the doctrine), they are nonetheless active 
in the measure in which they perceive their meaning. Each time 
they take part in the liturgy they can therefore heighten the Church’s 
awareness of the presence of her Lord. 

The laity’s function in the liturgy becomes then a precious contri- 
bution to keeping Catholic tradition undefiled and a necessary as- 
sistance to the hierarchy’s responsibility for the apostolic deposit. 


George H. Tavard, A.A. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


A SOCIOLOGICAL PILGRIMAGE 


HAD almost 
run out of French currency. However I did have enough for the 
cheapest seat in a cheap movie in Paris’ Latin Quarter. The picture 
was a Republic Production the name of which has faded from my 
memory. The scene was the expansive southwest United States. It 
was a “Keeping Up with the Joneses” success story built around a 
neighbor’s mink coat. 

The two wives, Mrs. Have and Mrs. Have-Not, had a falling out. 
Mrs. Have-Not and family moved away and started a mink farm 
which turned into gold. The movie happily ended with the former 
Mrs. Have-Not and the original Mrs. Have patching up the broken 
friendship amidst lush surroundings. The only thing French about 
the picture was the dialogue and the girl in the booth selling the 
tickets. 

I was sitting next to an Algerian in this cinema priced for the 
poorest of the poor. When the dining room of a home furnished in 
Hollywood taste was shown, the audience let out an audible gasp. 
The people from North Africa who are the offscouring of the 
Parisian world and the poor of the Latin Quarter were exposed once 
again to the fabulous “American way of life.” 

On the street in which I lived dotted with Algerian cafés there 
were six killings in two years and a shooting during my stay. Obvi- 
ously they have no Christian tradition, nor are they acquiring one in 
their new surroundings ; yet a universal Hollywood culture as devas- 
tating as the fire and sword of the Mohammedan invasion was gently 
and insidiously undoing the work started by Mohammed. A new 
Allah was being worshipped. 

A few weeks later I was in an Irish National school watching 
Irish school children perform in a folk festival. The blackboards of 
the classroom had Gaelic characters on them. Gaelic is taught as a 
lauguage in the early grades. Many parents not content to have 
their children learn Gaelic as just another language send their chil- 
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dren to what is called an Irish school. In these schools Gaelic is the 
language of the classroom, playground, and bus. 

I asked a child a simple multiplication problem. She could not 
answer until her father translated it into Gaelic. This was in the 
capital city, Dublin, which is increasingly becoming like the stand- 
ardized big city everywhere in the world. 

In the school I was thinking of the battle that was joined between 
parents who were trying to restore and preserve a language and a 
deeply Christian culture and the all-pervading secularism that is 
seeping in through the new and accelerated means of communica- 
tion. The memory of the potato famine, the English oppression, the 
hedge school master, and the present partition of Ireland are prod- 
ding them to retain their culture, but the ebb and tide of an alien 
world are lashing at its coasts and washing inland with a kind of 
gentle fury. In the school I was thinking of an invasion, different 
from the barbarian and Mohammedan invasions, the one that in- 
evitably follows industrialization in every country. 

In Cork City I stopped at a youth center and discussed at length 
youth problems with its mature and discerning director. Bad litera- 
ture is beginning to find its way in, despite a strict censorship. A 
close knit home life in the city is breaking up. The shows are filled 
every night and on Sundays tickets are at a premium. There is no 
noticeable falling off in Sunday Mass attendance. 

However there is agreement in Ireland that emigration is a serious 
threat to the faith. One bishop urged the young people who were 
leaving the land for the lure of the far-away city to go to the United 
States rather than to England. He felt that our climate was better 
for the preservation of the faith. 

Ireland needs industry for its independence as a nation. A certain 
amount of industrialization is necessary. Therefore it must result 
in bigger cities, more housing developments, more social legislation, 
and more of everything that goes with the big city. 

It was interesting to see the industrial revolution, a hundred and 
fifty years delayed, at work in the big cities of Ireland. What effects 
on the faith will it have in the next two generations as industrializa- 
tion becomes more entrenched! How will the Church in Ireland 
face up to the new demands upon it? 
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It would have been profitable to extend my sociological pilgrim. | 
age to the Far East, but I am forced to study its problems through § 
the media of books and correspondence. Since I returned from 
Europe I have been reading a sociological and parish apostolate ° 
survey of Japan by Father Spae who has been appointed by the 
Japanese hierarchy to form a “Committee of the Apostolate” in 
order to study pastoral problems and make recommendations. 

Tremendous changes have taken place in Japan since the end of 
the second World War. In 1947 freedom of religion was guaranteed 
by the government. During the occupation abortion and birth con- 
trol were officially recognized as solutions to the over-population 
problem. While eighty per cent of the people are nominally Buddhists 
religion has little positive force in their lives. “The religious life of 
the individual has been seriously affected during the last ten years 
by the enfeebled position of the traditional family system.” 

The survey points to what seems to be a world-wide phenom- 
enon: the dying of an old culture and the birth of a new, but not 
necessarily a better, one. 

I have been corresponding with Fr. Spae since he was appointed 
secretary general of the Committee of the Apostolate. I was thinking 
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that an international meeting in New York or Tokyo of religious 
sociologists and pastors from all over the world could be arranged. 
(I would prefer Tokyo since I have been to New York.) 

Except for minor differences or local problems we would have 
plenty to discuss. In fact the chief religious problem is a common 
problem, the emerging and Christianizing of a new civilization that 
is in the making. Regardless of the time table of the industrial revo- 
lution, be it advanced as in a post-Christian nation like France or 
delayed as in a Catholic country like Ireland or a pagan nation like 
Japan, the formula for bringing the Gospel to the big cities which 
the industrial revolution leaves in its wake is far from being com- 
pletely worked out. 

This is the basic missionary problem of the Church, namely, the 
incarnation of the Church in contemporary society — as has been 
so well explained by Fr. Daniélou in The Salvation of Nations. 

The theme of such a meeting might be the notion of Christian 
community. I talked to the pastor of the parish in which was located 
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the Algerian section and the cheap movie house near the Left Bank. 
He emphatically stated that his aim as pastor was to establish a 
Christian community. His chief tool is the liturgy. 

All WorsuiP tourists should put the Sunday solemn Mass of 
Saint-Severin on their itineraries. At Sts. Peter and Paul in sub- 
urban Paris, of which Abbé Michonneau is the pastor, one can 
experience community at the Sunday dialog Masses. I felt the 
warmth of Christian love and community even before Mass began 
in the unaffected reception I received from the priest “on welcome” 
and the obvious devotion of the faithful. At L’Hay-les-Roses, also a 
suburban Paris parish, there is still another brand of Christian com- 
munity, but nonetheless authentic. It is a Christian community which 
has a Benedictine liturgical life at its base. 

The Christian community, however, can be narrowly conceived 
by a pastor who thinks exclusively in terms of parish boundaries 
and of his parishioners as people isolated from a world community. 

This point was underscored by a Jocist whose gems of wisdom I 
tried to remember. “The parish is the center of our spiritual life, 
but maybe not the center of our daily life. We may live it miles 
from the parish.” He went on to explain how one cannot have a true 
JOC section in a parish if the pastor’s horizons do not extend 
beyond the boundaries of his parish. The Jocists want their members 
to create an impact on the trade union movement as well as their 
local community. 

On the agenda of our international pastoral meeting should be 
the subject of pastoral liturgy. The still vivid memory of the 
Lugano conclusions should spark any such discussion. Such a dis- 
cussion by pastors from every corner of the globe might even be 
helpful to the Holy See in formulating changes. 

Every parish as a missionary parish is a subject that flows from 
the idea of Christian community. It is just as vital a subject for the 
Irish pastor as the Japanese pastor. The Japanese pastor is more 
concerned with converts than his Hibernian counterpart, but both 
have to work out a synthesis of religion and life. The synthesis ex- 
ists in rural Ireland, but not sufficiently in its big cities and among 
its emigrants. 

The subject of the missionary parish leads to the subject of the 
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lay apostolate. It makes no difference whether we are living under 
good or poor economic conditions, the Church needs apostles of 
the workingman. The Church needs apostles among bankers and 
builders. It needs apostles of family life. The layman has yet to come 
to his full estate as a witness of Christ in our complex social order. 

All our missionary endeavors must have a strong intellectual bias. 
No longer is a crucifix, catechism and holy water sufficient. The 
missionary everywhere is grappling with the entire world. Because 
he is battling a civilization and so much expert knowledge is needed 
in different fields, no missionary endeavor in Paris, Tokyo, or Cork 
will achieve any degree of success without team work. And there 
must be lay people on the team. 

When we have these teams of priest and laity, pastors and 
scholars operating in our cities and always searching the latest papal 
pronouncements to help evaluate each new set of facts, we will be 
creating a Christian dynamic capable of giving a soul to the world 
culture that is evolving. Without ever mentioning the word com- 
munism we would be creating the greatest anti-communist force 
ever conceived. At the base of any anti-communist drive there must 
be the love of Christ made flesh in the lives of its members who are 
reaching out to the world in an embrace of love. 

An international meeting might be a good thing, but I think 
it would be better for me to stay at home and help build a team in 
my own bailiwick. DJG. 
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T WAS on Good Friday 
that Francis, aged four, became provoked by a picture of an angel, and 
ever since he has been rather scornfully critical of the conventional 
depiction of angels. 

“Do you think the Father sent a lady angel to Jesus when He was 
sweating blood in the garden? Do people who make books think so? 
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Look, all the angels in my prayerbook are girl angels and lady angels, 
and there is no such thing anyway, is there, mother?” 

The child was not only groping for a convincing concept of an angel: 
to a certain extent his faith in the almighty Father was at stake. So we 
parents took time out to think his problem through with him. 

The weak, feminine creature he pointed out to us in his book was 
utterly out of proportion to the momentous occasion when, after Jesus’ 
total submission to the will of the Father, the chalice of strengthening 
was administered. This we had to admit without hesitation. The picture 
was really not good, and the angel which the Father sent must have 
looked quite different. 

“He was a man angel, mother, wasn’t he?” 

The Scripture story does not say anything about this angel. But there 
are other reports all through the Old and the New Testament which 
help us form some dependable concept — from the angel guarding the 
entrance to the lost paradise, to the young men at the grave on Easter 
morning and on the mount of the Ascension. Not a clear picture, to be 
sure, not one that could easily be transferred to paint and canvas — the 
great mystery remains veiled until we too are relieved of the limitations 
of our human body and its senses, able to behold unveiled beauty, holi- 
ness, strength and light. 

There are pitiful human limits to depicting the holy, the altogether 
spiritual. We are reminded of St. Bernadette’s disappointment in the 
artist’s version of our Lady’s apparition at Lourdes. Yes, there were all 
the details and externals she had mentioned and described. And yet, 
how far removed was the painting from the reality of the vision! 

Even a child can understand this: if he wants to draw a dragon, 
which he has never seen, he “has to make it up” in his imagination first, 
and everybody’s attempt at drawing from his imagination runs the same 
chance of being right about it. But when the task is to draw a lion, which 
he has seen, in reality and in pictures, he will insist on characteristics, 
on certain qualities he knows belong to the lion. 

Similarly, no human artist, no matter how great, how holy, how rev- 
erent, will ever be able to depict God the Father, the Holy Spirit, the 
Trinity and the angels in a way even approaching reality: for eye has 
not seen nor ear heard. . . . The best will merely be an attempt, able 
to point out one or two aspects or qualities, and necessarily neglecting 
many others. 

By granting this element of guessing, the child can be made to see 
the reason for the abundance of different and even contradictory pic- 
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tures of angels: there are good guessers and poor ones, and nobody can 
claim that he is entirely right. 

We know that the angels are pure spirits, without bodies either male 
or female — but how should we go about painting spirits? We pointed 
to the many instances mentioned in holy Scripture when angels had to 
deal with men, even taking on human forms, described as young men. 
In each case their appearance must have been fear-provoking, awe- 
inspiring, for the first word was always, “Fear not!” Their overwhelm- 
ing superiority, expressed in the brightness of their countenance and 
raiment, was blinding for human eyes. Always it was the message that 
counted, not the appearance of the messenger, so long as he was recog- 
nized as the emissary of God almighty. 

All this should limit our guesswork considerably. How is it possible 
that our usual depiction of angels has fallen so far short of the correct 
theological concept? Why and when did men start to “convert” the 
mighty messengers of God, the ambassadors of the Lord of ages, into 
saccharine fairies, daintily dancing in flowing veils? The powerful 
guardian of our soul’s eternal salvation, whose eyes are forever behold- 
ing the face of the triune God, has been degraded to a mere nursemaid 
who keeps little children from falling into the ravine where brightly 
colored butterflies or flowers have lured them. 

But when the famous, socially prominent lady, about to board a 
plane, is widely and approvingly reported as pointing to her left shoulder 
and saying: “I have a little angel sitting there to take care of me” (you 
cannot help following her finger, expecting to see a “cute little angel” 
hovering on the fur-piece) — then the confusion becomes really con- 
founded. What a “fall” — from the highest ranks of the Cherubim, 
standing before the throne of God, ready to fulfil His every wish with 
the swiftness of thought, covering their faces before Perfection and 
Holiness itself —to the “cherub,” the cute baby-face that calls for 
maternal protectiveness ! 

“Little angels” — there is a contradiction in the adjective: even the 
least rank of the angels is immeasurably higher than a human in the 
intelligence with which he has been endowed by the Creator and in the 
powers that are his as pure spirit. No, there were no “little angels” or 
child angels even in the Gloria-singing multitudes at the first Christmas. 

But could this be an explanation for the untheological pictures of 
child angels in which we indulge especially around Christmas: perhaps 
the limited human mind, having accepted the loving condescension of 
God’s own Son being born as an infant, also brought down to human 
level the fear-inspiring messengers of the Almighty? Could it be that 
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the tender mystery of Christmas, which “brought low” the divine Majes- 
ty, induced men to “incarnate” also His mighty emissaries, to temper 
them to the helpless frailty of a Child and the loveliness of a virgin- 
mother, even at the cost of biblical truth and correct theology? 

There is another possible explanation, if we follow up a conventional 
figure of speech: the mother who has lost a child in his baptismal inno- 
cence is consoled by the thought that now he is “a little angel in heaven.” 
It seems that this concept holds greater appeal than the more virile, 
mature belief in his speedy growing up “into the fulness of the age of 
Christ” — out of the sheer generosity of God and the merits of the 
communion of the saints. 

Whatever may be said as explanation for a twisted and questionable 
concept of the angels, it must not be offered as an excuse, so that we go 
on indulging in the more humanly comfortable, soothing aspects of the 
doctrine of angels. Seeing the signs of the time in our day and age, we 
cannot deny that our children need a strong faith and trust, a deep 
respect for and obedience to the angel guardian assigned to them by the 
love of God, to watch that the divine will be done by them and through 
them until their eternal salvation has been achieved. 

This faith and trust must be restored and strengthened and altogether 
redeemed from the nursery concept which is cast off with other childish 
things. As our faith in Christ must grow beyond Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth to the full understanding and acceptance of His teaching and 
suffering, death and resurrection, so also our faith in His ever-ready 
helpers and guardians must eventually ripen to a mature, strong and 
living relationship, meaningful for men and women in ever-present 
dangers to their eternal salvation. 

To sum up: if and,whenever we use conventional concepts, meant 
only for the understanding and intelligence of the small child, let us do 
so with great care, and the moment we feel from his questions that he is 
no longer satisfied with this manner of speech, let us courageously and 
trustingly present the whole context, as it were. 

There‘is, no doubt, an allegorical, a symbolic, truth even in the “poor- 
est” picture of a guardian angel, and this allegory we must take pains 
to point out to the child, at the same time warning against a wrong 
meaning. “Like a little child, attracted by some colorful butterfly, runs 
after it, totally oblivious of any danger, so our soul at times forgets all 
foresight and reason and reaches for things either worthless in them- 
selves or even dangerous for our eternal happiness. And as a loving 
mother snatches the child from the very abyss, so at the command of 
God our guardian angel comes to the rescue of the life of the soul.” 
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In this manner a child is protected against a concept he will consider 
childish as soon as he begins to think for himself, and at the same time 
he will be prepared for an ever-growing insight and understanding of 
a deep and meaningful mystery as he gains in age and wisdom before 
God and man. 

All ye holy angels and archangels, pray for us. 

All ye holy orders of blessed spirits, pray for us. 

Therese Mueller 


SISTERS IN THE PARISH 


ATHER Charles Schmitt 
in his January 1953 article is a voice crying out for a response from the 
“nobler portion of the flock of Christ” who, if they have left the world 
for the cloister, are still caught up in the complexities, the passivity, the 
complacencies of mid-twentieth century existence. 

There is a basic rightness in his thesis, as Sister Aquila readily ad- 
mitted in her reply in the following August issue. Perhaps it may be 
permitted, even at this late date, to add a few further thoughts on a 
matter which profoundly involves so many tens of thousands of dedi- 
cated souls. 

Surely Sisters should be the first to cooperate in any plan for parish 
worship. Yet, it is true, that on this score Sisters very often unwittingly 
do give a bad example to members of the parishes in which they are 
serving the Church in some capacity or other. 

There is, for example, the little fellow in one of our average sized 
parish schools who, when Sister called him before Trinity Sunday to 
remind him that he had not yet made his Easter duty, that maybe he 
ought to start receiving holy Communion as often as his classmates, gave 
the quite candid and uninhibited reply, “Well, gee, Sister, I don’t see 
you going very often either.” Or there is the soldier who asked his 
chaplain whether the men could receive holy Communion before Mass 
like the Sisters back home so that they could “get their thanksgiving 
made.” 

It is true that Sisters are active in scientific research; they take swim- 
ming lessons and they bowl; they write books and they give learned 
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lectures; they study television, and, for radio programs which they 
themselves conduct, win prizes from civil authorities. It is true that they 
ought to be risking their necks with contemporary Pauls for the sake 
of Christ in his Church (Rom. 16:3). But, according to Fr. Schmitt, “in 
the parish church they must be silent because they have left the ‘world’.” 

Now, it is not that Sisters must be silent; it is only that they are silent. 
And they are silent, not because they have left the world, but because 
they are not really aware of, not sufficiently alive to the fact that in the 
providence of God, spiritual life is channeled to them from the altar of 
their parish Church, that it is there, at least six days of the week, that 
they offer an acceptable Gift to the Father with the parish community 

It is not that Sisters are culpably indifferent and passive to their obli- 
gations to be the leaven in the apostolic activities within the parish. The 
truth is that Sisters, generally, do not have a parish consciousness, a 
“we” mentality which includes the whole parish. 

To see that this is true one need only talk with any number of Sisters 
who collect for the community Mass in the parish Church on the Notre 
Dame campus during the summer session. Some who have experienced 
in their convents that it is not enough to be a member of the Church 
of Christ, but that one must be a living member, participate actively in 
the daily communal act of worship. Some are active in the public wor- 
ship each day for six weeks and spend the best part of ten months or 
until the next summer session, in hunger and thirst for the fulness, the 
richness, the joy which they have discovered in their first and all too 
short sampling of corporate worship. . . . 

Taking the chapel out of their convent homes will not be much help 
either in opening the hearts and the mouths of the Sisters in parish 
congregational worship. The convent chapel is more than a con- 
venience; it is a practical necessity. In winter, what parish church is 
warm enough for use at the time when the Sisters have closed the school 
doors and can finally come together to pray? How many parish churches 
are unlocked when it comes time for the Sisters to pray Compline or 
some other form of evening prayer? 

Does the chapel in the convent not have a very real influence on the 
being of the Sisters — shaping them to be what they were called to be? 
Surely, once a week, it is necessary, and not just convenient, for Sisters 
to offer the Sacrifice together in their chapels — as brethren who dwell 
together in unity — to derive from their altar the spirit of the Ubi Caritas 
of Holy Thursday. Is this not enough justification for the existence of 
convent chapels? 

How many Sisters are there who are not prepared to assist the pastor 
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in orientating parishes toward the upbuilding of Christ’s Mystical Body? 
Courses in “Christian Life and Worship” are not of long standing in 
most novitiates and still are not universal. Where do the Priscas and 
Aquilas develop a parish mentality if their liturgical consciousness 
extends only to a correct but routine use of the missal during Mass? 

If Sisters are to be zealous assistants to the pastors in promoting parish 
worship, then pastors must first awaken Sisters to the communality of 
divine worship. Romano Guardini stresses over and over again that the 
Church must come to life in the souls of men. This must come about 
also in the souls of Sisters before they will give an intelligent, generous, 
and spontaneous co-operation in parish worship. 

If Sisters are silent in the parish church, it is because there is need 
of spiritual nourishment, of careful indoctrination through sermons, 
discussions, and study groups. 

You in whom the Word of Christ dwells so richly so that in all wisdom 
you can teach and admonish (Col. 3:15-17), could give the Sisters in 
your parishes a regular, weekly, if possible, diet of intelligible, meaty, 
dynamic sermons on the Corpus Christi Mysticum as it is portrayed by 
St. Paul in his epistles and concretized in your parish. Lead the Sisters 
away from the thousand and one mediocre devotional books to the 
strong, vital and basic teachings of the great Apostle. Discuss with them 
the encyclicals on the Sacred Liturgy, on the Mystical Body, copies of 
which have perhaps never found their way into the convent library or 
into the hands of the Sisters. 

Perhaps at the weekly Mass in the convent chapel, the pastor could 
seize the opportunity through a homily on the day’s gospel to encourage 
the Sisters in their contribution to parish worship. Surely he will have 
no more acceptable time to indoctrinate and to convert the mentalities 
of the Sisters to a parish vision than now, when he, their parish priest, is 
about to make present for them on their altar the Sacrifice which he and 
they will offer to the Father. 

It is characteristic of our time that we plunge into activities filling our 
days and hours with superfluous busyness, pontificating at the altar of 
activity like Goethe’s Faust who insisted, “In the beginning was the 
deed.” Actually, we know that in the beginning “was the Word.” 

Today that pattern is still primary. If Sisters are expected to be leaders 
in corporate worship, if they ought to be contemporary Priscas and 
Aquilas, they must first become deeply acquainted with the Word of 
God; they must come to an understanding of what St. Paul, contempo- 
rary popes, their pastor, are talking about. Only then will the eyes of 
their souls be opened wide to an Ecclesia consciousness; only then will 
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there be developed in them an awareness of their membership in the 
family of God, that in the Mass they offer as members of the parish 
family. Then the Mass will become something more significant than 
just an exercise sandwiched into a busy day. The “Jte Missa est” will be 
then more than just a signal to fold in the strings of the missal and return 

it to its pocket. : 

Some experience in vocal participation seems to be the best and most 
effective means toward the construction of a dynamic Christian com- 
munity in our de-Christianized times. Today, however, Sisters, like their 
brethren in the world, are suspicious until they have experienced what 
is asked of them. A careful, not too pretentious, participation program 
in Sunday parish worship by a pastor who knows that success will be 
dependent on his perseverance and his patience would do much toward 
bringing the Word to life in the souls of the Sisters and the congregation. 

Eventually the fruit of participation and intelligent Sunday worship 
would fill the vacuum and the boredom which Sunday means to most 
men and numerous Sisters in our time. There will have to be suitably 
solemn and soulful offering of the Sacrifice by the ordained minister. 
Sunday Masses in some of our large city churches, in which the cele- 
brant speeds through the Mass action, while an assistant — by all the 
announcements he must read from the parish bulletin — prevents the 
congregation from participating even silently in the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, while ushers fill in the time between the reading of the an- 
nouncements and the Consecration by taking up one or several collec- 
tions, and when, immediately after the Consecration the assistants begin 
to distribute holy Communion while the celebrant finishes and leaves 
the altar— such Masses are not likely to foster in the Sisters nor in 
anyone else a real zeal for parish worship. 

There is not communicated here that the liturgy is a sacred thing; 
neither the Sisters nor the faithful will ever be able to keep holy the 
Lord’s day when the eucharistic celebration seems only a backdrop for 
other activities or an assignment which must be completed. Rushed, 
snappy Masses on Sunday forestall any attempt at silent much less vocal 
participation and only add to the neurotic restlessness and boredom 
which Sunday has come to mean. 

But given an enthusiastic and well-rooted introduction to the signifi- 
cance and validity of corporate worship, along with a reverent celebra- 
tion of the liturgy, it will not be too difficult to enlist the Sisters to be 
leaders in building up a parish response to the laity’s part in the cele- 
bration. 

Father Schmitt says that “the desirability of the laity sharing at least 
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partially in the divine office is often in the heart of the pastor.” How 
many Sisters know the office? How many Sisterhoods in the United 
States pray the prayer of the Mystical Body? If the Sisters in the parish 
do not pray the divine office, if they do not know it, must the desire 
burning in the heart of the priest be quietly snuffed out? 

And if the Sisters did pray parts of the office in the parish church, 
would the parish really come to pray with them — if this prayer is in 
Latin? in a language which is dead even to many Sisters? 

Would it not be more in keeping with the directives and the concern 
of the popes to initiate a parish Sunday afternoon or evening service in 
which the Church’s own evening prayer would be sung or recited in the 
mother tongue? It is now almost seven years ago that our Holy Father 
lamented the profane manner in which Christians spend the Sunday. He 
urged, “Let everyone do his best to learn by heart the formulas that are 
sung at the evening prayer and let their meaning become deeply im- 
pressed upon their hearts. . . . It is greatly to be desired that they 
(parishioners) should take part in the recitation or singing of Vespers 
or Compline on Sundays and feast days” (Mediator Dei). 

What are we waiting for? With some instructions concerning the 
relationship of Vespers to the eucharistic Sacrifice, or the appropriate- 
ness and meaning of Compline as a night prayer, together with a good 
English translation, our parish churches would have a growing number 
of eager worshippers, including those who have withdrawn from the 
world, and these would not be silent! They would let nothing stand in 
the way of their privilege to function with the parish family as sharers 
in the activity of Christ. 

Neither need Sisters be detached spectators when and if baptism be- 
comes a Sunday afternoon parish family celebration. One seventh grade 
teacher “pays her pew rent” by painting some little symbol on the 
baptismal candle which the pastor sends home with the father and the 
mother of the infant. A fifth grade teacher has taken it upon herself to 
letter the renewal of baptismal vows on a card which the pastor has 
had framed and gives to the parents to be kept for family celebrations of 
the child’s birthday. 

If Sisters are absent from the parish church for baptism ceremonies 
and the parish renewal of vows, it is not that they are unaware of their 
need to renounce Satan. It is only that they have not been awakened to 
the truth that newness of life, a healthy, vigorous spiritual life comes 
to them through their parish church — that they, too, can make signifi- 
cant contributions as live members of this church of Christ. 

And so it would seem that there is much spade work in behalf of the 
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“nobler portion” of their flock that must be done by those who have been 
set aside to do God’s work if Sisters are to be active in parish worship. 
But once the grace that is in contemporary Priscas and Aquilas has 
been stirred, once the Church comes to life in their souls, once they have 
become fully conscious of their relationship with the parish altar and 
have a parish vision, then they will make a generous vocal and irrevoc- 
able “adsum” dedication without strings to the parish community of 
worship. Then they will walk worthy of the vocation in which they have 
been called. Sister André, O.S.B. 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


AST Holy Week started the ball 
rolling; and it has been rolling smoothly ever since, and even seems to 
have gathered momentum. The pastor and we two assistants sat together 
after supper on Tuesday, determined to work out an interesting and 
spiritually fruitful holy hour for Maundy Thursday evening. 

It began with one of us remarking that parts of the Last Discourse 
would necessarily have to be read, followed by a sermon on parish 
charity and community as based in the parish celebration and reception 
of the Eucharist. Another pointed out that the Good Friday solemn 
collects, for the great intentions of Christ on the cross (in the Eucharist), 
might well be included. And of course there was to be an opening hymn; 
and the Litany of the Sacred Heart, perhaps. By then, we as it were 
simultaneously recognized that what we were putting together was 
really the framework of a Mass of the Catechumens. And we all three 
agreed: Why not? Isn’t that the principal prayer-and-instruction service 
the Church offers us? Why not follow her model? 

We’ve used that model each monthly holy hour since, with excellent 
results. Briefly, here are the parts, which can be filled in or modified 
according to need or time. 

1) Congregationally sung eucharistic hymn (introit). 

2) Litany of the Sacred Heart, or of the Holy Name (Kyrie). 


a Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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3) Gloria (optional). (All stand). We have the dialog Mass, in 
English, in our parish, and it seems almost a revelation to the people to 
discover that the Gloria doesn’t have to be restricted to the Mass, and 
that it is a meaningful prayer at all times: a wonderful list of “aspira- 
tions” or acclamations. A few words to this effect from the priest (who 
conducts the service after exposition from the pulpit, where he also has 
a small kneeler) are in order. 

4) Solemn collects, on the model of the Good Friday suffrages. 
These take at least fifteen minutes, if done as Fr. Diekmann suggested 
in Orate Fratres, March, 1951. The votive Masses and the “occasional 
collects” furnish a rich treasury suited to almost all occasions. And, of 
course, some of the big Good Friday intentions (really intended for 
every Mass) should never be omitted: they widen wonderfully our 
people’s prayer interests. Such a method of praying — announcing each 
intention with reasons why, several minutes of silent prayer (kneeling), 
and then the “collecting” prayer aloud (standing) to which all answer 
“Amen,” followed sometimes by an Our Father to allow more vocal 
participation — gives a splendid variety, of bodily positions, of quiet 
and loud as well as private and public praying.? And there is hardly a 
month in which some actual conditions in the parish or beyond do not 
suggest special prayer. Here is where a socially conscious priest could 
perhaps open some minds — and hearts. We’ve even tried our hand at 
composing some prayers: it has given us a healthy respect for the genius 
of the Roman collects! 

5) (Optional) Selections from the Old Testament, containing stories 
of the establishment of the Covenant or types of the Eucharist, or from 
epistles of the New Testament (e.g., 1 Cor. 11, 12, or 13, or parts of 
Hebrews), and from the Apocalypse (fulfilment of eucharistic worship). 

6) Congregationally sung eucharistic hymn (gradual). 

7) Gospel. Dozens of relevant selections with eucharistic content or 
import are at hand. And it is also useful to relate certain Gospel chapters 
to the Eucharist, considered (and explained) as “fount of all holiness”: 
e.g., the sermon on the mount. 

* The prayer attributed to St. Ambrose used as official preparation for holy 
Mass on Wednesday also has some pertinent intentions which could well be 
adapted to such a holy hour: “Deign to look with compassion, Lord, upon 
these other offerings I lay before Thee: the struggles of the poor, the perils of 
nations, the groans of captives, the desolation of orphans, the helplessness of 
cripples, the anguish of the incurably sick, the failing strength of the aged, 


young men’s sighs, the yearnings of maidens, the grief of widows... 
(Sheed and Ward missal translation). — 
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8) Sermon. Explanatory of the Scripture readings, chiefly, with 
effort to build up spiritual life positively. 

9) Then, as immediately preliminary to Benediction, we usually 
have a slow and solemn, common recitation of the Our Father, while 
all stand, after we have reminded the faithful especially (as St. Benedict 
reminds his monastic family in his Rule) of the “Forgive us our tres- 
passes . . .” petition. Finally, about five minutes of silent adoration 
(very important!). 

Such a framework, with sometimes the Apostles’ Creed added after 
the sermon as the renewal of baptismal vows, offers a spiritually stimu- 
lating and interesting hour. It may of course take a little more work 
and thought and preparation than a hastily collected “carpet-bag” of 
odds and ends. Our problem now, actually, is, not to fill the hour some- 
how, but not to have it go over sixty minutes! 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


R Authors: — Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater, pastor in Lower Gornal, Dudley, England, is the editor of 
the catechetical quarterly, The Sower, and author of numerous volumes 
in the catechetical field. Newman Press has just published an American 
edition of his latest work, Talks to Teen-Agers. — Dom Ermin Vitry, 
O.S.B., of St. Louis, former editor of Caecilia, has recently published an 
important contribution to the apostolate of church music: Being at Ease 
with the Liber Usualis — a musical and spiritual “commentary” which 
should prove especially useful in seminaries and other schools. — Rev. 
George H. Tavard, an Assumptionist Father, French by origin and na- 
tionality but now resident in New York City, was for a while on the staft 
of “La Documentation Catholique” and professor of theology in Eng- 
land for several years. He has contributed to The Downside Review, 
Thought, etc.; the Franciscan Institute is now publishing a book of his, 
Transiency and Permanence, on the nature of theology according to St. 
Bonaventure. — Mrs. Therese Mueller of St. Paul, Minn., is the author 
of Family Life in Christ, Our Children’s Year of Grace, etc. — Sister 
André, O.S.B., teaches at Cathedral High School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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The 1954 Liturgical Week now belongs to history. Any attempt to 
gauge its success will necessarily be tentative, for its results were meant 
to be in the realm of the spirit, and no yardstick has as yet been devised 
for measuring the Holy Ghost. And yet there are indications: chief 
among them the presence of five members of the hierarchy and of nearly 
350 priests. 

They came to learn, and to share with others the fruits of their own 
efforts. Fraternal friendliness and keen priestly zeal were the two char- 
acteristics that stood out. Experiencing their companionship for four 
days was nothing less than a grace. 

Perhaps the best index of interest was the fact that, though the Braves 
were at home, and the Cardinals the visiting team, we heard of only one 
clergyman trying to get a ticket to a game! 

As usual, there wasn’t enough opportunity for open discussion (this 
situation will have to be studied by the next program committee). Some 
of the papers, however good, were too long. But all in all, the daily 
program seemed less crowded, and tiring, than in former Weeks, and 
consequently there was a better climate for cheerful informal meetings 
and for establishing new and helpful contacts. 

The congregationally sung Masses, especially the pontifical Mass the 
last evening with an overflow crowd in the basement church and in the 
street, proved fitting climaxes, not only of worship, but also as object 
lessons. We were privileged to be celebrant of the Tuesday Mass; the 
resounding responses, strong with men’s voices, to our “Dominus vobis- 
cums” etc., were an experience that we could wish all priests to share 
who as yet need convincing of the desirability of communal worship. 

A major factor in the Week was the encouragement given by our 
host, Archbishop Meyer. His interest in the liturgical apostolate had 
been shown earlier, in the sermon outlines he has prepared for his priests 
through the years, both in Superior and in Milwaukee; and his enthrone- 
ment sermon at his installation as Archbishop of Milwaukee deserves to 
be ranked with some of Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral utterances on the 
meaning of priesthood. His sermon at the pontifical Mass was a care- 
fully prepared, theological statement of the relationships between litur- 
gical worship and daily Christian life and devotion, which we shall look 
forward to studying at leisure in the Proceedings. Speaking of the 
liturgy as “the Gospel re-lived,” he pointed out how “the whole exist- 
ence of Christ, integral and complete, is re-enacted before our eyes” in 
the liturgical mysteries. 

His words, in the Foreword to the program booklet of the Week, may 
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serve as an apt summary of the Week’s hopes: “May this Liturgical 
Week help to intensify the spirit of Christ in all those who are privileged 
to take part therein, and through them may many others be brought to 
live in ever closer contact with the sacramental Life and Action of Christ 
in His Church.” 


Attending the Week were several visitors who gave to the 1954 
gathering something of an international relish: Pére Pierre-Marie Gy, 
O.P., of Saulchoir near Paris, assistant director of the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique and editor of the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théo- 
logiques; Fr. John Hofinger, S.J., of China-Philippines, whose Lugano 
talk was printed in our July issue; Dom Clement Lialine, O.S.B., of 
Chevetogne, Belgium, the editor of Jrenikon; and Fr. Gerard Montague 
of Maynooth in Ireland, who is editor of the liturgy section of the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record. They seemed not unfavorably impressed by the 
American “seeds of hope.” 

Dr. Montague is the person who in the Record some years ago wrote 
a commentary on the Mediator Dei in which the latter’s strictures were 
viewed in an informed and dispassionate manner against their proper 
background and in context — in contrast to the rather pessimistic inter- 
pretation voiced by Fr. A. Kaiser in several American periodicals in the 
course of the past year. We also liked his quiet commentary on the 1952 
Instruction on sacred art and the pertinent passages on the subject in 
Mediator Dei, that appeared as an essay, “Liturgical Law and the Archi- 
tect,” in Iris Hibernia 1954. His judgment — that “in this country (Ire- 
land), it is not probable that there will be at the present any tendency to 
emulate the ultra-modern excesses . . . our problem is rather with the 
removal of or the exclusion of cheap, tawdry ‘devotional’ statues” — 
holds true likewise, by and large, of countries considerably nearer to 
home. 


While on the subject: This summer we had a pleasant trip by car 
across Ohio, and were struck by the fact that the neat, white frame barns 
strangely resemble the New England meeting-houses: that is to say, 
they had an ecclesiastic look, even to their narrow pointed windows 
(with the silo often substituting for the steeple!). But is this, after all, so 
“strange”? Styles in architecture used to be set by churches. And other 
buildings, for profane use, which came later inevitably drew on the in- 
spiration already at hand in the church structures; to the people of their 
time they must therefore have appeared, to a greater or lesser degree, 
“churchy.” 
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It was left to our own times to witness a significant reversal of roles. 
Important advances in contemporary engineering and architecture have 
been exclusively in secular buildings. A presentday architect, then, how- 
ever competently he embodies the theological and liturgical principles 
of a church building in contemporary style, must necessarily expect 
people viewing his product to exclaim: “That looks just like an airplane 
hangar I saw in California, or a garage, or department building, or what- 
ever.” For these are the only available points of reference within their 
experience. In other words, such remarks need not constitute a conclu- 
sively devastating criticism. They give evidence, rather, of a reprehensi- 
ble hiatus in the development of ecclesiastical architecture. 


October devotions, often restricted to the rosary and Benediction 
(when not transferred to the daily Mass itself) could, particularly in this 
Year of Mary, furnish occasion for a most useful series of instructions 
on Mary’s role in the redemption, based on Scripture readings. We here- 
with borrow (with slight changes) from Maison-Dieu an outline for 
such a series, which they in turn borrowed from the bulletin of the 
diocese of Strasbourg; it was composed by the Abbé Charles Rauch, 
pastor of Ottersthal in Alsace. The outline could, obviously, serve just 
as well for school or private use. 

1) Gen. 1:26-31; 2:4-19: the two accounts of the creation of the 
first man and woman. “Mirabiliter condidisti — wondrously Thou hast 
established man’s dignity” (offertory) : the grandeur of our first parents, 
created to the image of God. “Mirabilius reformasti — more wondrous- 
ly hast Thou restored man.” Mary is the only woman who, by the wealth 
of her privileges, equals, and exceeds, the prototype in earth’s paradise. 
Mary is the realization, full and entire, of woman according to the mind 
of God. 

2) Gen. 3:1-24: the fall of our first parents. The woman, by her dis- 
obedience, destroys the plan of God. Mary, by her perfect obedience and 
conformity to the will of God; reestablished it. Eve, “mother of the 
living,” by her sin becomes “mother of mortal man”; only Mary has true 
right to the title “Mother of the living,” of those who live in Christ. 

3) Gen. 3:15 and Apocalypse 12: the first promise of a Savior; the 
role of the woman in the battle with the demon. The woman of the 
Apocalypse has the concrete traits of Mary and represents the Church. 
The liturgy applies these texts to the Blessed Virgin. 

4) Gen. 12:1-7; 15:1-7; 17:1-8; 18:9-11. The beginning of the 
economy of salvation; the promise made to Abraham and Sarah; the 
same promise made to the Virgin Mary: a son. Difficult apprenticeship 
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to the Law on the part of the patriarchs. Sarah is unbelieving, doubts the 
promise. God is patient in His work of educating to faith. In Mary is 
realized, finally, the fulness of that faith, in her is brought to fulfilment 
the divine efforts of two thousand years to root this saving faith on earth. 

5) Gen. 24. Isaac and Rebecca. The divine intervention in the choice 
of a bride for the patriarch Isaac. The “natural” virtues and graces of 
Rebecca, her generous charity: she is the first foreshadowing of her 
whom the angel will salute as “full of grace.” 

6) Ex. 2:1-10; 15:20-21. The story of Mary, the sister of Moses: first 
in the line of great women of Israel. She saves the life of her brother, 
himself a type of Christ, who is called to save his people. She shares in 
the triumph of the Israelites and celebrates the crossing of the Red Sea 
(prefiguring Christ’s redemptive pass-over from death to life, and ours 
through Baptism). She sings, and has others join her in singing her 
Magnificat. 

7) Judges 4 and 5. History and song of Deborra. Deborra is the 
mulier fortis (the valiant woman); Mary the Virgo potens (Virgin most 
powerful). Debbora’s victory over the king of Canaan prefigures the 
victories of the Virgin Mary over the powers of darkness: “Rejoice, O 
Virgin Mary, for thou alone hast destroyed all heresies in the whole 
world” (Common of the B.V.M., 3rd nocturn). 

8) The Book of Ruth. Ruth, the Moabite, a pagan woman, enters into 
the line of ancestry of Mary and of Christ (Booz-Ruth; Obed, Jesse, 
David). In her person all Gentiles have been called to salvation through 
the Jews. Mary, patroness of all missionary activity, still and always 
prepares for the coming of Christ. 

9) 1 Kings 1 and 2: Anna, mother of Samuel. Her canticle, the proto- 
type of Mary’s Magnificat. 

10) The Book of Judith. She prefigures the role of Mary in the work 
of redemption. Cf. the lesson of the feast of Seven Sorrows. 

11) The Book of Esther. This royal lady is one of the most beautiful 
types of the Queen of Heaven who intercedes for her people. 

12) 2 Mach. 7: the martyr mother with her seven martyr sons pre- 
figures the Sorrowful Mother. 

13) Canticle of Canticles. It is much used by the liturgy for Mary’s 
feasts ; cf. those texts. 

14) Sapiential Books. Cf. the liturgical texts drawn from these books 
and applied by accommodation to the Blessed Virgin: Immaculate Con- 
ception, Assumption, Name of Mary, the Common, etc. 

15) The Prophets. Especially the text of Isaias 7:1-15. 
To these readings from the Old Testament suggested by Fr. Rauch 
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should be added Psalm 44 (the psalm of bridegroom and bride, of 
Christ and Mary, frequently used in the liturgy), and the more com- 
monly known texts of the New Testament: especially those of Luke 1 
and 2; Matt. 2; John 2 (Mary’s part in the miracle of Cana, a type of 
the Eucharist as well as of marriage); Luke 11:27-28 and Matt. 12:46- 
47; Luke 10 (Mary and Martha: cf. old version of Assumption gospel) ; 
John 19:25-27 (Mary, mother of the Mystical Body); Acts 1:14 
(Mary’s role in the effusion of grace which is the Descent of the Spirit). 

Incidentally, The Divine Armoury of the Holy Scripture, by Rev. 
Kenelm Vaughan, a book which could be found in practically every 
clerical or religious library a generation ago, has a helpful listing of 
Scripture texts relating directly or typologically to Mary (pp. 134-148). 
Also of eminently practical value, for papal statements, is Fr. Vincent 
A. Yzermans’ The Popes Speak of Mary 1854-1954, recently published 
in mimeoprint, and obtainable from the St. Cloud Bookstore, St. Cloud, 
Minn., for $1.50 (162 pp.). 


News has just reached us from “down under” that the first Australian 
Liturgical Week will take place at Melbourne, January 3-7. It will be 
under the patronage of the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Carboni, of 
Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne, and of other members of the Aus- 
tralian hierarchy. A report on the Week has been promised by its secre- 
tary, Fr. Philip Smith. 


The July-August issue of Caecilia carries a detailed account of “The 
Status of Church Music in the Diocese of Buffalo,” which challenges 
attention — and suggests emulation. Under the active direction of the 
ordinary, Bishop Joseph A. Burke, a choirmasters’ guild and the dio- 
cesan school officials have worked out a careful plan of liturgical and 
musical education that is meeting with success. As part of the plan, a 
diocesan hymn book, Cantate Omnes, was published after some five 
years of collaborative work by a committee appointed by the Bishop. 
It is now widely adopted throughout the diocese, and, according to sev- 
eral Buffalo priests we met at the Milwaukee Week, is very satisfactorily 
meeting the test of use, especially in the matter of congregational singing. 


Thought while praying: “Two things I ask of Thee: Give me neither 
riches nor beggary, but grant me only the livelihood I need” (responsory, 
Lesson 4, fourth Sunday of August). A master principle for Christian 
social thinking. And the liturgy reverses the order: Proverbs 30:8, of 
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which this is a citation, says: “Give me neither beggary nor riches.” We 
are now asked to pray for deliverance from riches first of all! Like the 
advice for confessing: Get the most difficult over with first. How many 
of our people would care to pray that they may not become rich? 


Good, Bad, and Different: — The perils of the vernacular: “I firmly 
dissolve, with the help of my grace, . . . to end my life.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ADAPTATION PLUS 


To the Editor: —There has been considerable talk in recent years about 
the need of adaptation to contemporary needs, even in the field of 
worship. It means of course nothing but “incarnational theology” ap- 
plied. But I wonder whether we are really sufficiently logical in applying 
it. 

Take the readings at Sunday Mass. They are obviously intended, not 
primarily for the edification of God, but for the weekly instruction of 
the faithful. But do they, in their present form, fulfill their function? 
I submit they don’t, and that there should accordingly take place a 
needed adaptation. 

For instance: the lessons from the Old Testament. After all, they 
were written by Jews. Now don’t misunderstand me. I have absolutely 
nothing against the Jews. Some of my best friends. . . . But the Jewish 
mentality is simply not our own: and their ethos is incomplete compared 
to the Christian. Nor are the majority of our people able to understand 
much about typological interpretation. We might as well face the fact 
that readings from the Old Testament are, relatively, a waste of time, 
precious time of Sunday instruction that could be used to better ad- 
vantage. 

And if we are honest, we must admit something similar in regard to 
the New Testament readings from Paul. I’m willing to wager that not 
one in a hundred in our flocks knows what “Abraham had two wives” 
is about;; and many of the other sections are nearly as obscure. Can 
we really blame some of our priests for skipping the vernacular epistle 
reading entirely? And how many of us dare to undertake an explanation 
of the Sunday epistles in our sermons? 

Even the Gospels have certain drawbacks. They are records of deal- 
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ings with and talks to a Jewish, agricultural audience, with interests and 
experiences quite different from our own. But Christ lives, “becomes in- 
carnate in every generation.” The Church is Christ through time; she 
speaks with authority in His name; if we listen to her, our faith is secure 
— and up-to-date. 

How clear and precise, for instance, are the official definitions of faith 
found in Denziger’s Enchiridion! There things are stated in a way that 
our modern minds understand, without if’s and but’s, and without need 
of mental gymnastics. Even more clear-cut, if possible, are the state- 
ments of canon law, which give us the law of Christ explicitly applied 
by experts to presentday circumstances and needs. Surely, no one will 
question the primacy of Scripture; yet we know that many have wrested 
Scripture to their own purposes. Is it probable that such “wrestings” and 
deviations would have occurred if the official Sunday instructions had 
been worded with the precision of the canons? It seems to me, therefore, 
that the principle of “incarnational” theology (or liturgy) logically de- 
mands the replacement of our present Scripture readings by a carefully 
chosen selection of canons and declarations from Denziger — perhaps 
by way of experiment for three years? 

(And lest my confreres will refuse to believe that all the above is 
meant to be irenically ironical, I beg to sign myself) 

England Sacerdos Bene Adaptatus 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . - [ have been using the Monastic Diurnal for almost two years and 
it is one of my most valued possessions. I have purchased a number 
of books on Latin, thinking that I might be able to say the office from a 
complete monastic breviary; but I am afraid I shall have to give up this 
idea for I am long past the school age and my education was lim- 


ited. . . . The Mass and the divine office are the most important things 
in my spiritual life, and I feel that I must know all I can about them. 
Mr. T.S. 


. . » May I thank you for publishing such a grand magazine, even for 
a convert, like myself who, after seven unbelievably happy years, still 
‘knows from nothing,’ but has never read a copy of WorsHIP without 
definite gain. Also, you'll be interested to know that the Rev. N., a 
non-Catholic minister, is so interested in WorsHIP that he all but pur- 
loined my back issues; so it seemed best to give him a subscription of 
his own. Finally, every copy I receive is passed along after I have read 
it, so its glad tidings really travel, often overseas. Miss K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ST. PIUS X AND SOCIAL WORSHIP. Proceedings of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Liturgical Week, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1953. The Liturgical Con- 
ference, Elsberry, Mo. Pp. xii-199. Paper, $2.00. 

In the foreword of this volume, Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara has 
written its best review: “The canonization of Pope Pius X gives this 
volume a special timeliness. I have been impressed with the scholarship 
and the apostolic spirit of the papers presented by distinguished members 
of the Liturgical Conference. Nearly every aspect of the public prayer 
of the Church has been made the subject of enlightening and heart- 
warming comment. The unanimity with which the writers place their 
wreaths of homage at the altar of Pius X is no accident.” 

No accident indeed! This volume is the heart-felt tribute of grateful 
sons and daughters, carving on the tombstone of their beloved father the 
only words that can begin to express their love, their gratitude, their pride 
and their hope: “O faithful and wise steward, whom his lord set over his 
family; to give them their measure of wheat in due season.” Reading 
this book fills one with a deep longing to become an active member of 
this Catholic family. I was going to say “liturgical family,” but some 
might still misinterpret the connotation as narrow. 

The Grand Rapids Week has shown, perhaps better than any previous 
week, the breadth of vision and charity of the Liturgical Conference. 
That may be due to the fact that the program committee invited the 
speakers to see things through the eyes of St. Pius X, eyes that saw all the 
things that were to be restored in Christ, and again through the eyes of 
our present Holy Father, Pius XII, who continues to see all things from 
the viewpoint of Him whom he represents. Or again, it may be due simply 
to the fact that this was the fourteenth and not the first conference. 

Yet the warmth of the first Week is still here, in fact intensified. It is 
good to read, and to visualize, Msgr. Hellriegel’s “Demonstration of Holy 
Mass.” (There ought to be a movie!) It is good, too, to hear him say in 
the concluding homily, as if for the first time: “This is the beginning. 
Everyone of us must resolve tonight to go forth and, by a grand eucharis- 
tic life, set a new jewel in the glorious crown of Blessed Pius.” 

The volume has a special timeliness, as Archbishop O’Hara observes, 
and not only because of the Holy Pontiff’s canonization, but especially 
because it helps us to see our world from a point of view other than that 
presented by the daily press. Daily, we are apt to see only “red,” red 
threats, red triumphs. But these papers, especially Fr. Tom Carroll's 
“Pope Pius XII Envisions the Future,” fills us with a sense of the abiding 
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presence of Christ. And the picture is rosy rather than red. He who came 
that there might be an abundant life is very evidently manifesting and 
sharing that life through the instrumentality of His liturgy-loving mem- 
bers. Like St. Pius, and with him, they continue to give their measure of 
wheat in due season. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter A. Nearing 


Bras d’Or, N.S. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. H. D. Gardeil, O.P. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1954. Pp. 158. Cloth, $2.50. 

This little volume contains a series of retreat conferences given by 
Pére Gardeil to a community of Sisters in France. It will make a special 
appeal, therefore, to religious men and women, although it can also be 
readily adapted to the needs of the laity. As the author insists in his in- 
troduction, “the religious life is the perfection of the Christian life: It is 
no life apart, its roots are thrust deep down in the Christian life” (p. 1). 

The subject matter of the book, as the title suggests, is the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in souls. “Upon the Holy Spirit has devolved, in mysteri- 
ous wise, the care for our sanctification. He is the master of the road, en- 
trusted by the Father and the Son with bringing us to everlasting life” 
(p. 5). The gifts of the Holy Spirit are then taken up in order, and a 
chapter is devoted to each one in which its meaning, necessity, effects, 
and degrees are explained. Each chapter on a gift is followed by a chapter 
on the beatitude which, in the mind of the author, corresponds to that 
gift. 

Father Gardeil’s treatise is certainly worth adding to the book shelf, 
as it will undoubtedly bring to many souls a deeper knowledge of the 
spiritual life, and inspire in them greater devotion to the Holy Spirit and 
a desire to correspond more generously with His gifts and graces. 
Donnelly College Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


THE TRINITY IN OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Dom Columba Marmion, 
O.S.B. Edited by Dom Raymond Thibaut, O.S.B. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1954. Pp. 284. Cloth, $3.50. 

Paging through this book, the prospective reader will notice that the 
excerpts come from already well-known books of Abbot Marmion: 
Christ, the Life of the Soul, Christ in His Mysteries, and Christ, the Ideal 
of the Monk. Why buy another volume? This would be a good question 
were it not for the fact that the famous trilogy did not constitute the 
whole quarry from which Marmion’s teachings can be mined. There 
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were his letters as well as several other less well-known books. But this 
anthology has a raison d’étre most of all because the compiler sought to 
bring to a focus the famous Abbot's teaching on the role of the Blessed 
Trinity in the life of Christians. With a strong dose of scriptural quota- 
tions alternating with Marmion’s own effective reactions to his theologi- 
cal considerations, the book admirably fulfills the requirements for di- 
vine reading, understood in the patristic sense. Marmion gives the im- 
pression that he knows Christ as a Person. His book will help careful 
readers to that same blessed knowledge, with neither the Father nor the 
Holy Spirit being slighted. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE. By Rev. William A. Donaghy, S.J. The 
America Press, New York, N.Y. 1954. Pp. xiii-198. Cloth, $3.50. 

Because they are often difficult to understand and explain, the Sunday 
epistles scarcely receive their due either from the lay participants at 
holy Mass or from their pastors. This situation would probably mystify 
the author of most of the epistles, St. Paul, for he meant his writings 
for ordinary Christians, as also did the Holy Spirit who inspired Paul to 
write for the spiritual benefit of men. “For whatever things have been 
written have been written for our instruction, that through the patience 
and consolation afforded by the Scriptures, we may have hope” (Rom. 
15:4). Besides hope the epistles provide direction for our daily living, 
enthusiasm for our faith, correction of our faults, and food for con- 
templation; but none of these will be ours without some effort on our 
part and on the part of those whose duty it is to deliver the word of God 
to us. 

This book then will be useful both to the laity and the clergy. It does 
not give detailed explanations of each Sunday epistle, nor does it at- 
tempt to explain all the difficulties. It rather contains Fr. Donaghy’s 
personal reflections on aspects of the epistles and, as he himself says, it is 
meant to induce “timid souls to open the holy books and find in them 
the kind of riches which one never acquires without mining” (Fore- 
word). The author ends his book with a selected list of readings on St. 
Paul and his Epistles. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


EVERYMAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. xvi-309. Cloth, $3.75. 

Father Nash’s book is the logical sequel to his meditation books for 
priests, seminarians and nuns. It has been expressly planned to draw 
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laymen to the practice of mental prayer. The author follows the Ignatian 
method of his previous books: a preparatory prayer from the psalms, a 
setting to occupy the imagination, the fruit to be expected from the 
meditations, three points, summary and thought. 

Since the author himself mentions Dom Marmion in his preface, a 
story from the life of Marmion may be appropriate. Someone had 


changed over to Abbot Columba for spiritual direction. Sometime after | — 


the change he learned that the Benedictines do not usually follow the 
Ignatian system. When he “rebuked” his director for not having changed 
his method of meditation, he was told that the method did not matter. 
Since his new director saw that he was gaining much fruit from his 
method of meditation, he had seen no reason for making a change. 

The meditations in Fr. Nash’s book cover the subjects which should 
occupy the layman seeking to deepen his spiritual life. The author allows 
great liberty of spirit in the use of his material, insisting that the impor- 
tant thing is the soul’s contact with God. It should be a valuable book 
for many embarking on the life of prayer. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery 
Nassau, Bahamas 


Ephrem Kaufman, O.S.B. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM. By Robert H. Thouless, SC.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 1954. Pp. 124. Cloth, 8s 6d. 

There is sometimes a tendency among us Catholics to shut ourselves 
off from the help and enlightenment we could get from the thought and 
activities of members of other communions, some of whose difficulties 
we share. For example, however we may differ about the implications 
involved, we all have the task of bringing God and His Christ to masses 
of unbelievers; and we can no longer suppose that abandonment of 
religious practice and allegiance is a problem facing everybody except 
ourselves. A case in point is provided by the publication of the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1952, delivered in the University of Cambridge by the 
Reader in Educational Psychology in that university. 

Dr. Thouless writes, as a psychologist and an Anglican layman, on 
some psychological problems of religious belief; and it must be made 
quite clear that a good deal of what he says is quite unacceptable, indeed 
irrelevant, for Catholics. But his general purpose, to examine psycho- 
logically and rationally such matters as authority in matters of belief, 
persecution and intolerance, religious language and the goal of religion 
— that is an undertaking we can regard only with sympathy; and few 
are the teachers, missioners and ordinary intelligent folk who could not 
learn something from Dr. Thouless’ acute mind and lucid exposition. 
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The use of religious metaphor without making it clear where the 
metaphor ends, or what it fails to cover; the presentation, in the pulpit 
or elsewhere, of something (e.g., this or that devotion or pious belief) 
in such a way as to give the impression it is obligatory on the faithful, 
when in fact it is not; the psychological inadequacy for many people of 
the traditional rational arguments for God’s existence: these and similar 
matters have a practical importance for all Christians, and it is good 
to find a layman dealing with them. And here Dr. Thouless makes a 
very good point, namely, that the lay person “need not fear to make 
suggestions because they may be wrong; they will be treated as sugges- 
tions and not as authoritative pronouncements,” precisely because it is 
a lay person speaking. 

Although he would start from somewhat different premisses from a 
Catholic, it would be most interesting to read Dr. Thouless on some of 
the psychological problems presented by Christian public worship; 
maybe he will one day turn his attention to that topic, which is so rele- 
vant to the subject of the present lectures. 

Saint Ives, Cornwall Donald Attwater 


BLACK POPES. By Archbishop Thomas D. Roberts, S.J. Longmans Green 
& Co., London. 1954. Pp. 139. Cloth, 8s 6d. 

For those who have heard little of the author, we may note that he is 
a distinguished Jesuit of the English province who became Archbishop 
of Bombay, where the rule was to have a British and Portuguese bishop 
alternately. After a successful administration which included the war- 
years, he came to the conclusion that the time was ripe for a native 
archbishop and so engineered his own gradual retirement in favor of 
his Indian auxiliary bishop. Since then, still only in middle age, he lives 
at Campion Hall, Oxford, and gives retreats to clergy and laity, as well 
as writing for Catholic periodicals, some of these articles being collected 
in the present volume. 

Black Popes is really not a good title for it, though it does cover a 
chapter or two in which he explains the Jesuit idea of “intelligent 
obedience,” the responsibilities of the General to be a real father, and 
what is meant by frank speech to superiors and by “loving what is com- 
manded.” However the book is not really about Jesuit matters, but about 
the whole idea of authority, especially in the Church, but also in the 
family, and in every sphere where the idea of fatherhood, derived from 
the fatherhood of God Himself, comes into fulfilment. 

Now the whole value of this book is precisely that it is not a treatise 
written by a professional theologian (though its author’s theology of 
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course is as good as other people’s and better than most) but that it is 
a practical book written by a man of action rather than words, a man 
who has successfully carried the burden of authority and (what is not 
so common) willingly laid it down. Always in his mind is Lord Acton’s 
dictum that “power tends to corrupt,” and that authority which is true 
authority in so far as it holds God’s warrant, has a duty to “commend 
itself” to its subjects by behaving with God’s own fatherly love and 
consideration. Incidentally he seems to be in favor of those in authority 
retiring when old age has impaired their energy and judgment. The real 
theme of the book is much better expressed in its subtitle, which is: 
“Authority, Its Use and Abuse.” 

One definite “abuse” which he mentions as existing in the Church 
at present is an undue delay in dealing with matrimonial cases, including 
those which can be decided in local diocesan courts. No doubt his 
outspoken remarks on this subject will help to speed up the affairs of 
many unfortunate couples waiting patiently for redress. But it remains 
a real problem, on account of the large numbers of matrimonial cases 
everywhere and the lengthy and troublesome procedure involved in as- 
sembling evidence, whether for the diocesan court or for Rome. To 
attend fully to even one case may be almost a whole-time job for one 
priest for weeks, and comparatively few priests have the training for it. 
As you hear of one able and devoted young priest after another being 
absorbed by the insatiable canon law machinery, with obvious loss to 
the Church’s essential teaching and pastoral work, you wonder if it is 
worth it, and whether the procedure could somehow be simplified. This 
last reflection comes from the reviewer, not from the author. 

But in the book this marriage-case-delay business is only a passing 
reference, though the Archbishop evidently feels obliged in conscience 
to speak of it. The main idea of the book is that authority, even the 
Church’s authority — especially the Church’s authority — has a duty to 
commend itself to its subjects, by its reasonableness and its love. This 
idea — exemplified on the wrapper by Giotto’s picture of our Lord 
washing the feet of the apostles — is put over splendidly by our author 
again and again. You might say that this is the real Catholic answer to 
Paul Blanshard, if Catholics can rise to the conception of “commending 
authority.” Here in a few sentences is the whole theme of the book: 

“To Christ, the authority He delegated is to be as a light upon the 
mountain. His disciples have not merely to establish His authority but 
to commend it.” 

“To commend authority : that, equally with asserting God’s authority, 
is our Lord’s purpose in founding His Church. Obviously, to commend 
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is incomparably more difficult than to assert. The twin dangers used by 
the devil as a fifth column inside the Church have always been love of 
money and love of power. We cannot get on without authority or with- 
out money. Our needs are the devil’s opportunity. What we take up as a 
means we tend all too soon to make an end in itself. That is the story of 
every reformation in the Church, from within and from without.” 

“The use of power is an issue vital to every generation. It has never 
been more urgent than today, in a world all but reduced to ruins by 
totalitarian abuse of authority. We tended in the last war to equate the 
Christian ideal of government with ‘democracy’ . . . There is a move- 
ment to represent this democracy as threatened by Rome quite as much 
as by Moscow. May not the answer be, in these countries especially, to 
stress more than we do the motive of Christian obedience — always, 
that is, to see the authority of God in anyone who holds His warrant: 
the father in the family; the bishop in the Church; the king, president 
of parliament in the state. . . .” 

“The light which our Lord commanded Christians to show to the 
world to be seen by all men for the glorification of His Father, is such 
use of authority as the first Pope required of bishops — a pattern, model 
and example to the whole world; the most vivid contrast must be pre- 
sented between the Christian attitude of humility and the pagan use of 
authority ‘lording it over’ subjects.” 

Lower Gornal, Dudley Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
England 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN CARROLL. By Rev. Peter Guilday 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. xii-864. Cloth, $7.50. 
Newman Press has again put us all in its debt by restoring to circula- 
tion a standard work long out of print. There would be no particular 
reason for our reviewing it, except to call attention to the remarkably 
realistic opinions of the first Catholic bishop of the United States in the 
question of the vernacular in the liturgy. Father John Tracy Ellis, suc- 
cessor to Fr. Guilday as dean of American Catholic Church historians, 
described them in fuller context in his article in WorsHip, November, 
1952, pp. 545-52. The pertinent quotations are to be found on pp. 130, 
131 and 592. The last mentioned is especially noteworthy, since it repre- 
sents a regulation for the guidance of the clergy, drawn up at a meeting 
of the American bishops at Baltimore, in 1810. It actually endorses the 
use of the vernacular in the non-essential rites of the sacraments (ex- 
cluding the Eucharist), provided an approved translation be made 
use of ! G.L.D. 
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CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


HE Milwaukee Liturgical 
Week, held under the gracious patronage of the Most Reverend Albert 
G. Meyer, August 16-19, earned for itself a place of honor due largely 
to two factors: the unusually thorough preparation by the local commit- 
tee under the tireless guidance of Father Joseph J. Holleran (all accom- 
plished in the short space of less than five months) and the excellent 
facilities of Marquette University, Holy Angels Academy and the Varsi- 
ty Theater. From some twenty states and six foreign lands came a total 
registration of 2,323 — 340 priests, 1,130 sisters, 15 brothers, 61 sem- 
inarians, and 784 laity. The first two days, except for the evening session, 
were occupied with sectional meetings on the fundamentals of the 
liturgy by priests, religious, seminarians and laity. The final two days 
were devoted to the place of our Blessed Mother in the liturgy; the 
papers given were on a more scholarly level, and all the meetings were 
open to general attendance. 


HISTORIC ANNOUNCEMENT 

A significant moment in the history of the Church in America was the 
announcement at the Monday evening session by Archbishop Meyer 
that the Holy Father had granted permission for the use of English in 
the Ritual for the administration of the sacraments of baptism, marriage 
and extreme unction, along with some twenty-five of the more common- 
ly used blessings. The thunderous applause of the audience indicated its 
awareness that it had been privileged to hear this first public announce- 
ment of the Holy Father’s great gift to the Church in America. The 
Liturgical Conference considers it a unique honor that the first general 
session of its 1954 Liturgical Week was chosen as the occasion for break- 
ing the good news, and humbly hopes that this was done in recognition 
of its many years of selfless and solid promotion of the liturgical aposto- 
late. 


OUR SECOND EPISCOPAL PRESIDENT 
Having served for two years as the first episcopal president of the Litur- 
gical Conference, Bishop William T. Mulloy of Covington, Ky., in spite 
of all urging and protest, felt it best for the interests of the Conference 
to relinquish the presidency in favor of another member of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy. The Liturgical Conference is deeply grateful to Bishop 
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Mulloy for his encouraging leadership and welcomes the continued in- 
terest and support which he promised. 

The choice of the board of directors fell upon the Most Reverend 
Vincent S. Waters, bishop of Raleigh, North Carolina, as its second 
episcopal president. Bishop Waters, who attended most of the sessions 
of the Week and preached the homily at the Thursday morning high 
Mass, in his speech of acceptance was very laudatory of the past work 
of the Conference and expressed eagerness to be of help in the years 
ahead. The other officers were re-elected: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold 
Hillenbrand, vice-president; Rev. Norbert Randolph, treasurer; Rev. 
Aloysius F. Wilmes, secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS PERSONNEL 

The board of directors of the Liturgical Conference consists of thirty 
members who are elected to serve for a term of three years. Their terms 
having expired, the following were re-elected: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Morrison of Highland Park, Ill., Rev. Thomas J. Carroll of Boston, Rev. 
W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., of Weston, Vt., Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., of 
St. Marys, Kans., and Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, 
Ind. The following new members were elected: Rev. Joseph J. Holleran 
of Milwaukee, Rev. Eugene Walsh, S.S., of Baltimore, Sister Anne 
Catherine, C.S.J., of St. Louis, Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., of 
New York, the Honorable Eugene McCarthy of Washington, D.C., and 
Miss Elizabeth Schneider of Chicago. 


1955 LITURGICAL WEEK 
Announcement was made by Bishop Mulloy that he had received an 
invitation from the Most Reverend John J. Wright of Worcester, Mass., 
to held the 1955 Liturgical Week in his see city, which invitation was 
gratefully accepted. The dates will be August 22-25. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1954 LITURGICAL WEEK 
The board of directors decided that the Proceedings of the Milwaukee 
Week will appear in two separate books. From the papers of the first two 
days on the fundamentals of the liturgy, one or more of the papers on 
the same subject treated simultaneously in the sectional meetings is to be 
selected, while the papers of the last two days on the place of the Blessed 
Mother in the liturgy will be printed in full with discussions. Orders may 
be placed with the secretary at Elsberry, Mo., using the tentative titles 
The Liturgical Apostolate and Mary in the Liturgy. The prices of these 
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books will be announced as soon as possible, but early orders will be 
much appreciated. 







PROCEEDINGS OF PREVIOUS WEEKS ‘ 
Proceedings of previous Liturgical Weeks are still available at Elsberry, | ~ 
Mo. The entire set from 1941 to 1953 may be had for $21.00. Since | ; 
several volumes of the series are nearing exhaustion, complete sets will | 
soon be unavailable. Those from 1941-1945 are priced at $1.00 each, q 
while those from 1946-1953 sell for $2.00, all plus postage. The 1953 : 
volume on St. Pius X and Social Worship appeared early in July and is | 
most timely in view of the recent canonization of St. Pius X. 
































MEMBERSHIP IN LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
At its Milwaukee meeting the board of directors voted to have an institu- 
tional membership at $10.00 a year for local units of religious com- 
munities and for religious and educational institutions. These may send 
delegates to the Liturgical Week with the right to one vote at the meet- 
ings of the Conference. Membership entitles the institution to one copy | 
of the current year’s Proceedings. : 

The following types of membership are now available by sending dues 
to the secretary at Elsberry, Mo.: 


. edueies Guu see ecw baits saWededesuied $100.00 
Ee eee Oe Loe e TE EOC PT eT 10.00 
SD nb o's oc a so kgraiee lems Sa dIDaietON 10.00 
MEE Cais sasG ewe ardeeee sed eecaewere 5.00 
EI aaa See rary 2.00 
Each type of memberships entitles one to a copy of the current year’s 
Proceedings. 











Membership is open to priests, religious and laity. At present there are 
a few over 400 members but many more will be needed to keep pace 
financially with the ever-widening endeavors and influence of the Con- 
ference. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 
At Milwaukee the board of directors voted formal recognition and 
thanks to WorsHip for making free space available for these “Confer- 
ence Tidings.” A subscription to WorsHIP by every member of the Litur- 
gical Conference will be an even more tangible way of showing ap- 
preciation. 
Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes 
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POPULAR LITURGICAL LIBRARY 
PACKAGE PLAN 


All the following 100 widely used liturgical publications for 


$5.00 
HOLY MASS DIVINE OFFICE 
Our Mass Daily Prime 
The Funeral Mass Daily Compline 
If I Be Lifted Up Sunday Compline 
Mass Symbols Church’s Prayer for the Dead 
Study the Mass The Breviary and the Laity 
Why the Mass? 
soma of Serving Low Mass SACRAMENTALS 
The Easter Vigil The Way of the Cross 
O Saving Victim 
THE SACRAMENTS Blessing of a Mother After 
The Gift of Life (Baptism) Childbirth 
Rite of Adult Baptism Blessing of Children 
The Eucharist Family Prayers 
The Seal of the Spirit Family Life in Christ 
Christian Married Love Parents Are Teachers 
Marriage in Christ Daily Bible Reading with 
Holy Marriage i the Church 
God’s Healing (Last Rites) Keeping Things Together 
GREGORIAN CHANT The Church’s Prayer for Peace 
Parish Kyriale A Brief History of Liturgy 
Six Chant Masses Mixing Your Marriage? 
Marian Anthems Novena to the Holy Ghost 
Advent Song Complete Set of Abbey Prints 
Lenten Song (60 designs) 
“Te Deum” in English and Latin Selected Imported and Domestic 
Mass VIII (De Angelis) Holy Pictures 


Due to difficulties of maintaining stock, it may become impossible at times to include a 
title listed above. 


100 items for $5.00 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 


























CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the } 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly ( 
issue of 








THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. ‘ 





Recent contributors include: 








Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 

George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 

Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 

H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 

j 

A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of ; 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his ; 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 
able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most significant j 
books. : 
[> ae an a an om a aD a OP a Ee OR e eee ' 
Special Introductory Offer: 17 Weeks for $2 7 
| THE COMMONWEAL [One year subscription, $7] | | 
| 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. } } 
: Please send the next 17 issues. | i 
[ } 
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Introduction To Theology 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 
Here is volume one of the new six vol- 
ume Theology Library which is destined 
to be a teacher for the faithful of our 
times. INTRODUCTION TO THEOLO- 
GY begins the series with a systematic 
presentation of all the elements which 
must be consulted in theological research: 
Tradition, Holy Scripture, the Liturgy, 
Canon Law, the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, the Creeds, Tradition in the 
Oriental Churches, the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, and Christian Art and Gregorian 
Chant. These sources speak to us of God 
and the way Christians believed and lived 
their faith throughout the centuries of the 
Church. 
October 15 $5.95 





The Church: A Divine 
Mystery 
Roger Hasseveldt 
In answer to those who question today, 
“Why the Church?”, Father Hasseveldt 
looks at the Church from within, as a be- 
liever who seeks to discover all the splen- 
dors and challenges of his faith. He is 
concerned with the connection between 
Christ and the Church, and the need for 
going through the Church in order to live 
y and in Christ. For the classroom, dis- 
cussion club or the individual who wishes 
to make further inquiries into the mystery 
of the Church, the study projects at the 


OCTOBER 18, end of each chapter will be especially 
FEAST OF SAINT LUKE — Just released $4.50 














You Are Not Your Own 
‘ Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 

Often times during the past ten years when young, apostolic lay people 
gathered, a quiet Augustinian priest was in their midst. He had his ear to the 
ground, he listened to their discussions, and many times, he talked to them on 
the Church, the Mass, on what it means to be a Christian. The book is a record 
; of these sojourns. 

He has not written an academic discussion but simply states the case for 
the layman’s responsibility in the world. A book on the Church in action. It 
touches the family, the parish, the worlds of industry and politics, the single 
life. It presents the tools of Christianity and unfolds the meaning of love. 

\ Foreword by Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 








Just released $3.25 


F IDES PUBLISHERS Chicago 10, Illinois 























The Vernacular Society 
1590 Green Bay Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


In the Current Illustrated Issue 
of “Amen”: 

The History and Meaning of 
Dialog Mass 

Dialog Mass in Cathedrals and 
Parish Churches 

Why the Vernacular Short Brevi- 
ary for Active Religious? 

Liturgy in Military Life 

Parish Liturgy Illustrated 

Complin in English 

The Christian Family Movement 
and the Liturgy 

Festival in Tobaccoland 

Christopher Dawson Correspond- 
ence 

Book Reviews 


Price: 

50c or $1.00 for 3 issues yearly 
(includes membership in the 
Vernacular Society, if desired) 


The Vernacular Society 
1590 Green Bay Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Subscribe to 


CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music 


* Articles on Gregorian Chant, 
Lonrey: Classic and Modern 
Polyphony 


* Ecclesiastical legislation on 
Church Music 


*Church and school music ac- 
tivities in U.S.A. and abroad 


* 16-page music supplement 
* New music reviews 

* Question Box 

* Six issues annually 


Subscription: 
$2.50 one year; $4.50 two years 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














oP dahon 














One year: $4.00 


Two years: $7.00 


“Best Catholic magazine of 
thought, opinion, comment” 


The Catholic World 


Twice winner of the Catholic Press 
Association Award .. . 

Presents contemporary Catholic 
thought on modern problems, world 
affairs, book reviews, theatre, television 
and radio news plus short stories and 


poetry. 


Three years: $10.50 


Published monthly by 


THE PAULIST FATHERS 


411 W. 59th Street, New York 
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CATHOLIC 
LITURGY 


GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 


REVISED EDITION 


“An excellent exposition of the content of the 


official prayers and ceremonial of the church” 
— The Catholic World 


Here is a complete liturgical manual, opening the way not 
only to the practical understanding of the liturgy generally, 
but also to the deeper study of this important subject by mem- 
bers of the clergy. A volume of tremendous practical value, 
it should be in the hands of every Parish Priest — and of every 


teacher. 
$3.50 


LITANY 
of 
LORETO 


RICHARD KLAVER, O.S.C. 

Father Klaver here supplies a much-needed explanation of 
the history and devotional content of the Litany of Loreto. 
Presenting a series of meditations on each invocation of the 
litany, he gives enough background of the various titles to 
provide the reader with a clear understanding of the preroga- 
tives of Our Lady. 

Pope Pius advises us that the most pleasing celebration of 
the Marian year will be by way of imitation of Our Lady’s 
virtues. What better way to fulfill the Pope’s counsel than in 
studying the Litany of Loreto — next to Mary’s Rosary, the best 
known and loved of approved prayers to the Blessed Mother. 

$3.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 S. Broadway — St. Louis, Mo. 








A picture of Mary 
from the hands of Mary 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


On December 12, 1531, our Blessed 
Mother appeared to Juan Diego near the 
present city of Mexico. As proof of her 
presence she gave him a bouquet of 
roses; these he carried in his mantle to 
the archbishop, and upon presenting 
them, found a remarkably beautiful pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin upon the 
mantle itself. 


The supernatural character of the ap- 
pearance has been maintained by high- 
est ecclesiastical authorities, including 25 
Popes. 


In full rich colors and gold 


For framing (6 by 9 inches) : 5 copies $1.00; single copy $.30. 
Holy Picture size (2 by 4 inches): $1.25 per 100. 


“Madonna o} the Americas 


by DON HILDEBRANDO GARZA, 0.S.B. 


An objective survey of the historical facts relating to the miraculous 
picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Contains an account of the appear- 
ances to Juan Diego, the attitude of ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
place the picture now enjoys in devotion to Mary. Reprinted from 
Sponsa Regis, May 1954. 


500 or more copies $.07 each 

100 to 499 copies .08 ” 
20 to 99 ” 09 ” 
lt 19 ” 10 ” 
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New Books for Fall Reading 








My Servant, Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti, Translated by Dorothy M. White — This new biography of St. 
Catherine of Siena sheds much light on one of the most dramatic epochs in the 
history of the Church. Professor Levasti has succeeded in writing not merely a 
biographical work or a study in hagiography, but what is truly a “psychological 
history.” He combines a precise critical analysis with a warm and lively spiritual 
sympathy for his subject. t 





Poverty 


By Various Awthors, Translated from the French by Lancelot C. Sheppard—tThis, 
the fourth volume in the Religious Life Series, considers not only the evangelical 
and monastic command to “sell all and follow Christ” but also the canonical and 
economic matters concerned with the vow of Poverty. Religious superiors, and in 
particular Procurators of religious communities, will derive much benefit from a 
study of these pages. $3.75 








The Sacraments in the Christian Life 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P., Translated by Rev. John A. Otto— The sacraments 
exert an influence on us not only as individuals but also as members of the 
Mystical Body. The author gives adequate consideration to both the individual 
and the social nature of the sacraments and provides many passages well 
suited for meditation 





Listen, My Children; Talks on the 
Creed and the Commandments 


By Rev. Raymond Griébbin — In this book, Father Gribbin expresses in a simple 
and pleasant manner the basic beliefs of our holy Faith for Christ’s “little 
ones.” The book possesses a certain grace and charm so that all children 
will find it easy to understand, written in their own language and full of 
interest. $2.00 





The Priest At Prayer 


By Eugenio Escribano, C.M., Translated by Bernard Buckley, C.M.— The 
material in this deeply spiritual book of meditations for priests is rooted in 
tradition and has a novelty of expression which is often startling. It contains 
four sections: the priest and the eternal truths, ministerial duties, virtues and 
vices, and some means of perseverance. $3.75 





Survey of Protestant Theology in Our Day 


By Gustave Weigel, 8S.J.— A brief and accurate summary of the main tendencies 
in current Protestant theology. Father Weigel divides their theology into three 
schools — left, right, and center—and points out the characteristics common 
to each. 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 














ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


a ee ae 
Vespers and Compline for Sundays and great Feast” 
Newly restored Easter Vigil i 


Kyriale with rhythmical signs of monks of Solesmes 


English and Latin throughout 


Larger type and new arrangement 


Write for free descriptive folder 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO 22812 S500 











